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Take It With You 


to the camp, to the sea-shore, to the bungalow in the woods - 
no matter where you go in summer— 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 


the ready-cooked, ready-to-serve whole 
wheat food—full of nutriment 
—sustaining—strengthening— 
satisfying for any meal in any 
season in any climate. Just the 
thing for the cam- 
per, the fisherman 
or the hunter whois 
far away from the 
ordinary sources of 

food supply. 


TRISCUIT is the 
Shredded Wheat wafer 
—toast. It is the whole 
wheat steam-cooked, 
shredded, pressed into 2 
wafer and baked, pre- 
senting the maximum of 
nutriment in the smalles 
bulk. Enough Triscuit 
to sustain strength for 
several days can be taker 
ina fisherman’s creel. A 
delicious ‘‘snack’’ for 
picnics, for excursions, 
for the long canoe trip of 
the tramp in the woods. 


ALL THE MEAT Of 
THE GOLDEN WHEAT 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N.!. 
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Survey of the World 


The extraordinary ses- 
sion of the New. York 
Legislature, called by 
Governor Hughes after the failure of the 
regular session to enact a Direct Nomi- 
nation law, adjourned on the 1st without 
having taken the action he desired. In 
his message at the beginning of this ses- 
sion, the Governor not only submitted 
the question of direct nominations, but 
also pointed out that the resolution pro- 
viding for an investigation of corrupt 
practices should be broadened, and rec- 
ommended that the revenue be increased 
by new tax legislation. The proposed 
Direct Nomination bill, less comprehen- 
sive than the one originally supported by 
the Governor, was rejected, altho it had 
the published approval of Mr. Roosevelt. 
No amendments to broaden the scope of 
the investigation were adopted. A grad- 
uated inheritance tax bill was passed. It 
is estimated that this will add $4,000,000 
or $5,000,000 to the revenue. Governor 
Hughes met Mr. Roosevelt at the Har- 
vard commencement exercises on the 
29th ult., when the Governor received an 
honorary degree. In his public introduc- 
tion of the Governor, Mr. Roosevelt said 
the latter had asked him for help and he 
had consented to assist him: 

“I say I agreed to help him. I meant to say 
agreed to try to help him. That makes a dif- 
ference. I haven’t the slightest idea whether 
my efforts will do any good or not, but I 
have sent to the local authorities in New York 
as emphatic an appeal as I know how to send, 
asking that the Legislature hold up the hands 
of our Governor and pass the legislation af- 
fecting our political structure which the Gov- 
ernor feels, which the best people thruout the 


State are growing more and more to feel, to 
be essential to our wholesome political life.” 


In reply, the Governor expressed his ap- 
preciation of the “great service” thus 


Governor Hughes 
Unsuccessful 


rendéred to the people of his State by 
Mr. Roosevelt, who was casting “the 
weight of his just and great influence 
upon the side of freedom within parties, 
honorable conduct of party affairs, and 
the expression of the intelligent will of 
the people.” Mr. Roosevelt had sent the 
following telegram to Chairman Griscom, 
of the New York Republican County 
Committee : 

“During the last week great numbers of Re 
publicans and of independent voters from all 
over the State have written me urging the 
passage of direct primary legislation. I have 
seen Governor Hughes and learned your views 
from your representative. It seems to me that 
the Cobb bill, [for direct nominations] with 
the amendments proposed by you, meets the 
needs of the situation. I believe the people 
demand it. I most earnestly hope that it will 
ke enacted into law. 

“THEODORE ROOSEVELT.” 
This telegram was at once published. At 
Albany it was approved by some and dis- 
approved by others. An adverse report 
upon the Cobb bill was made by the 
House Judiciary Committee, and the 
House supported this report by a vote of 
80 to 62, nearly half of the Republicans 
opposing the Governor. In the Senate 
the vote was 25 for the bill and 19 against 
it, but this meant defeat, for 26 votes 
were required for passage. Seven Re- 
publicans stood with the Democrats in 
opposition. Final adjournment speedily 
followed. <A joint committee of eight 
was appointed to conduct the investiga- 
tion relating to corrupt practices in the 
Legislature and executive departments. 
This inquiry was suggested by the ex- 
posure of bribery in the Allds-Conger 
case. In his message the Governor had 
severely criticised the resolution provid- 
ing for the investigation, pointing out 
that parts of it might serve to narrow the 
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inquiry and restrain the committee. But 
it was not amended. The committee in- 
cludes no member who has been promi- 
nent in demanding a searching investiga- 
tion. One or two of those appointed 
have been asserting ‘that no investigation 
is needed. 


 ] 
, Several important deci- 
— Rate sions affecting freight 
ecisions 
rates were made last 


week by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. On the 2gth large reductions 
west of the Missouri River were or- 
dered, especially with reference to rates 
on the Pacific Coast and in the inter- 
mountain States. The rate situation 
there has been studied by the Commis- 
sion for several months. Many of the 
cases relate to cities, such as Spokane 
and Reno, which have been compelled to 
pay the thru rate to the coast, plus the 
charges for transportation back ffom 
the coast to these cities, altho the freight 
was dropped within their boundaries as 
it was going westward. These were ex- 
amples of an excessive use of the argu- 
ments in favor of a larger charge for a 
short haul than for a much longer one 
on the same line. The reductions or- 
dered ranged from 20 to 50 per cent., 
and the Commission submitted explana- 
tions in detail, showing also the results 
of a careful examination of earnings 
and growth of traffic. But the orders 
will not take effect until October 1, and 
in the meantime the transcontinental 
roads will keep accounts to show how 
they would affect revenue. ‘The deci- 
sions in these cases caused a sharp de- 
cline in the stock market on the 29th 
and even a greater fall on the 30th. On 
this second day, however, there were de- 
cisions favorable to the railroads. Ship- 
pers had complained of a new classifica- 
tion east of the Mississippi, affecting 
6,000 items. The Commission refused 
to suspend or disturb this classification, 
showing that the charges on only 30 
items had been increased, while those on 
28 had been reduced. It also permitted 


railroads out of Buffalo to increase rates 
on flour going eastward, giving as one 
reason the recent increase of wages. 
The notable decline of stocks was arrest- 
ed by the support, it is said, of promi- 
nent banking interests. 


Mr. Taft asked 





Chairman Knapp, of the Commission, to 
call upon him at his summer home in 
Beverly. On the Ist, after a long con- 
ference there, a statement was published 
to the effect that the authority given to 
the Commission by the new law was not 
to be used arbitrarily. All new rates 
were not to be suspended, but such ac- 
tion was to be taken only in exceptional 
cases. The new law was not to be used 
as a club. It had not been passed to 
reduce rates. It was the desire of the 
President and Chairman Knapp to assure 
the public that the law would be admin- 
istered in a conservative manner. 


At the beginning of last week 
there was danger that about 
20,000 trainmen on_ the 
Southeastern railroads would go on 
strike. Mediators at work under the 
Erdman act had failed, and 90 per cent. 
of the men had voted to strike in sup- 
port of their demands. Unexpectedly, 
however, on the 2d, a settlement was 
reached. The companies made conces- 
sions which were accepted. Other in- 
creases of wages were announced last 
week, as follows: - 

Great Northern & Northern Pacific, two 
cents an hour for 1,400 machinists; New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, an addition of 7 per 
cent. for 2,300 clerks; Philadelphia & Reading, 
increase granted to yard engineers; Erie, 
agreement signed granting advance of about 
9 per cent. to trainmen; Third Avenue Strect 
Railway, New York City, addition of 2 cents 
an hour granted by the Receiver to 2,000 men. 
About 15,000 employees of the Pennsyl- 
vania road are voting on a strike to sup- 
port their demand for increases in addi- 
tion to the general increase of 6 per cent. 
ordered in April. The Delaware & Hud- 
son’s 1,200 trackmen are on strike fot 
higher pay. In the case of the Yonkers 
street railway men recently on strike, 
Supreme Court Justice Keogh, as arbi- 
trator, has decided that they shall have 
an increase of 2 cents an hour, or about 
9 per cent. The road is in the hands of 
a receiver. In Iowa, Judge Morris, 
of the Federal Court, has decided that 
the Federal law regulating trainmen’s 
hours of service is constitutional. Be- 
ginning on the Ist, a majority of the 
cotton mills in New England and the 
South shut down for nearly two weeks. 
The number of employees affected is 


Labor 
Questions 
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about 100,000.——The Social Service 
Committee of the Federal Council of 
Churches has published a report concern- 
ing “deplorable social and economic con- 
ditions” at the Bethlehem Steel Works 
and recommending that the Government, 
when ordering armor plate to be made 
there, insist upon a six-day week and a 
shorter day. Before the recent strike, 
51 per cent. of the employees worked 
twelve hours a day, 28 per cent. worked 
seven days in a week, and the pay of 61 
per cent. was less than 18 cents an hour. 


& 


The prize fight at 
Reno, Nev., on the 
4th was easily won 
heavyweight champion, 
John Arthur Johnson, in the  fif- 
teenth round. His opponent, James J. 
Jeffries, could make no effective defense 
after the sixth, and at the end he was 
brutally pounded even after he had 
shown that he could scarcely rise from 
the ground. Twenty thousand specta- 
tors paid $360,000 for their seats. Many 
were surprised and disappointed, for the 


Riots and Murder 
Follow the Fight 


by the negro 


betting had been in favor of Jeffries at 


10 to 6, and even 2 to I. Following 
the announcement of the result there 
were bloody race riots in many places: 
At least eight negroes were killed. Dis- 
patches from nearly thirty cities, relating 
to these riots, were published in the daily 
papers. At Uvaldia, Ga., three negroes 
were killed and five wounded by a mob 
of white men. One negro was killed in 
Omaha, and two in Little Rock. A ne- 
gro in a street car at Houston had his 
throat cut by a white man. At Mounds, 
Ill., a negro constable was killed by ne- 
gro rioters whom he was trying to re- 
strain. The white conductor of a rail- 
way train in Tallulah, La., was mortally 
wounded by a negro. In a dozen cities 
many persons were seriously injured in 
riots, and hundreds were arrested. In 
Pittsburg whites were ejected from 
street cars by negroes, who took their 
places. The police were busily enga ed 
in repressing riots in St. Louis, Balti- 
more, Wilmington, Philadelphia and 
Washington. Bands of white men and 
boys pursued and beat negroes in New 
York City, where many whites and 
blacks were sent to prisons or hospitals. 


Harvard crews won all 
the races last week on 
the Thames course at 
New London. The time of the Harvard 
freshman eight for two miles was 
11:544, with Yale three lengths behind, 
in 12:02. In the race for university 
fours (two miles) Yale was the leader 
for a mile and a half. Harvard then 
forged ahead by a spurt and won by 
about four lengths, in 13:00}, Yale fol- 
lowing in 13:18. In the third and great- 
est contest, for university eights, over a 
course of four miles, the two boats were 
nearly abreast for more than two miles, 
with Yale slightly in advance. But at 
the three-mile mark Harvard was lead- 
ing by a length, and this was increased 
to five lengths at the finish, The win- 
ning time, 20:46}, was very good, the 
best on the Thames course since Yale’s 
20:403, in 1904. Yale crossed the line 
in 21:04. The river was crowded with 
yachts and other craft. In and near the 
city there were miles of automobiles, 
some of them bearing tags which showed 
that they had come from States of the 
Middle West. 


College Races 
at New London 


& 


At the end of the 
trial, in Chicago, of 
Lee O’Neil Browne, 
leader of the Democratic minority in the 
Illinois House, for bribing Charles 
White and others to vote for the election 
of United States Senator Lorimer, the 
jury disagreed, after they had been out 
for nearly five days. There were eight 
for conviction. Among the witnesses 
against Browne were White and two 
other members of the Legislature, each 
of whom testified that Browne had 
paid him $1,000 for his vote. After 
the jury had been discharged, the 
State Attorney, Mr. Wayman, said 
that this had been “a flagrant case 
of jury fixing.” The jury, he added, 
had been “packed from the start.” He 
sharply crticised Charles E. Spare, one 
of the jurors. Spare has since sued him 
for libel, asking for $50,000 in damages. 

When the Canadian Government re- 
cently announced the results of its in- 
quiry concerning extensive frauds in the 
Printing Bureau at Ottawa, F. S. Gould- 
thrite, superintendent of the bureau for 


Cases of 
Bribery and Fraud 
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twenty years, was missing. A letter left 
on a lake steamer last week indicated. 
that he had committed suicide. His dead 
body has since been found at Detroit. 


ead 


It is asserted that the Dan- 
ish Minister at Washing- 
ton has been instructed to 
ascertain whether the United States de- 
sires to acquire the Danish West Indies, 


The Islands 


bottom in the vicinity of it will be made 
by the army engineers. A report will be 
submitted to Congress next winter 
showing what can be done and how 
much the entire cost will be. In a 


cloak room adjoining the halls of the 
Cuban Congress, on the 27th ult., Con- 
gressman Lores attempted to assassinate 
Congressman San Miguel, editor of La 
Lucha, by shooting him with a revolver. 
His aim was poor, and Miguel escaped, 
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Copyright, 1910, by Paul Thompson. 


J. PIERPONT MORGAN AND DEAN BRIGGS AT HARVARD COMMENCEMENT. 
Mr. Morgan was given the honorary degree of LL. D. 


comprising the islands of St. Thomas, 
St. John and Santa Cruz, lying east of 
Porto Rico. As the $300,000 appro 
priated by Congress is not sufficient to 
pay the entire cost of raising the wreck 
of the battleship “Maine,” a-thoro exam- 
ination of the wreck and of the harbor 


but the bullet grazed the head of Con- 
gressman Lanuza, leader of the Con- 
servative party. Lores was promptly 
seized and disarmed. He had warmly 
supported the project for an exchange of 
the Government’s water front propert, 
for the terminal of the United Railways 
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on the Prado. San Miguel had de- 
nounced the project as a fraudulent one 
and had made charges of bribery. He 
now asserts that the Government pro- 
moted a conspiracy to procure his assas- 
sination. Ricarte, a leader of the re- 
volt in the Philippines, who was sent to 
prison for six years, completed his term 
last week and was released, the courts 
deciding that his imprisonment could not 
be prolonged on account of the fine-of 
$5,000 which had been imposed. An 
official report shows that the death rate 
for the 8,000 Government employees in 
the Philippines last year was less thar 
seven per thousand. 
& 


c , In Nicaragua, Estrada’s 
ountries f . d 
South of Us 0rces» moving westward, 

have captured several 
towns within about one day’s march of 
Managua, the capital. On the east 
coast they have taken Pearl Lagoon 
from Madriz, and with it more than 100 
prisoners. One of these was General 
Matuty, formerly a supporter of Es- 
trada. He was arrested in April last 
for treachery. It was charged that he 
was concerned in a plot against his com- 
mander and had conspired to surrender 
the east coast to Madriz. Having been 
released, he joined Madriz’s army. 
After his recent capture at Pearl La- 
goon, the dispatches say, he was tried 
by court martial, found guilty of treach- 
ery and shot. Estrada asked the Madriz 
commander at Bluefields to exchange 
William P. Pittman, the young adven- 
turer from Boston who laid dynamite 
mines, for a colonel captured at Pearl 
Lagoon, but the commander refused to 
do this. The Centtal American Court 
of Justice has urged Estrada to accept 
the court’s mediation. He declines, say- 
ing that all of his peace propositions 
have been ignored contemptuously by 
Madriz. The State Department at 
Washington has ascertained that ex- 
President Zelaya is using a part of’ his 
large fortune in support of Madriz, hav- 
ing paid for the steamship “Venus.” He 
is also maintaining an agent in New 
York. His aid is insufficient, however, 
for Madriz is now collecting a forced 
loan of $750,000. Newspapers in Mana- 
gua advise that all Americans in Nica- 
ragua be seized and put to death, Lead- 
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ing journals in Costa Rica are attacking 
our Government and asking Costa 
Ricans to assist Madriz in preventing 
the establishment of a _ protectorate. 
They say that Madriz’s steamship 
“Venus” should have fired upon the 
United States gunboats at Bluefields. 
Gen. Porfirio Diaz was again elect- 
ed President of Mexico on the 26th, and 
Ramon Corral Vice-President, altho the 
Electoral College’s formal action will 
not be taken until the 11th. So far as 
can be learned, there was no disorder. 
The opposition amounted to about 2 per 
cent. of the votes cast. Owing to the 
advanced age of General Diaz, it is ex- 
pected that the controlling power will 
soon be exercised by Vice-President 
Corral. At the time of the election, 
Francisco Madero, the nominee of those 
who oppose Diaz, was still in prison. 


ot 


Premier Asquith has an- 
English Politics nounced an autumn ses- 
sion of Parliament. This 
is hailed as a good sign by the National- 
ists and extreme Radicals since it implies 
that supplies will be held up until the re- 


sult of the peace negotiations between 


the party leaders are known. Chan- 
cellor Lloyd-George’s budget speech was 
optimistic in tone. He is confident of 
raising the necessary revenue and having 
a surplus besides. Figuring the total 
revenue at a little short of £200,000,009 
he gets a surplus £861,000. The chan- 
cellor justified his estimate of the stated 
revenue with the assumption of an un- 
precedented increase in the volume of 
trade this year. In spite of a loss of over 
a million pounds sterling he retained the 
duty on spirits unchanged, contending 
that the decrease of consumption by ten 
inillion gallons represents a moral gain 
to the State which far outweighs the loss 
of revenue. Since all the main features 
of the previous budget are retained in the 
current one, the Unionists will oppose its 
passage at every step. The retention of 
the whisky tax is disappointing to the 
Redmondites, but they are not expected 
to be obstructive as long as the veto 
power of the House of Lords is undecid- 
ed. Should the present conference fail 
of an agreement the struggle between the 
rival houses may be revived in autumn 
to an intensified degree, 
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The Canalejas gov- 
ernment is carrying 
into effect a pro- 
gram designed to reduce the number of 
religious establishments erected by the 
various Catholic orders, and to reduce 
at the same time the amount of monev 
now paid by the State to the Church. 
His first move has been a decree per- 
mitting Protestant and other religious 
bodies to display the outward evidences 
of public worship. This brought a note 
from the Vatican requesting withdrawal 
of the decree, to which the answer of the 
Government was a polite, but firm, re- 
fusal. A bill recently submitted to Par- 
liament by the Government proposes tue 
substitution of a simple promise for the 
oath customarily taken over the Scrip- 
tures in connection with civil acts, like 
the installation of Cabinet Ministers. 
This new measure, which is said to have 
the support of the King, is denounced 
by clericals as a new provocation to the 
Vatican. The liberal press, on the other 
hand, hails it as a necessary step toward 
the secularization of the State. The 


Conflict of Church 
and State in Spain 


Premier also proposes to take from the 
Catholic orders some of the privileges 


which they enjoy, like exemption from 
military service and from taxation. The 
latter exemption is claimed by many un 
authorized institutions industrially en- 
gaged. The decree granting privileges to 
non-Catholic religious societies has been 
taken by the clergy as a signal for or- 
ganized hostility. Especially in the 
provinces the peasantrv is being aroused 
to resistance, and some serious disturb- 
ances have already taken place. Canale- 
jas understands fully the gravity of his 
undertaking in a country where the agri- 
‘cultural population blindly follows the 
lead of the clergy. But he claims to have 
behind him the support of the majority 
of the urban population and the full ap- 
proval of the King. Nevertheless there 
are many indications that Spain is fac- 
ing another crisis in its checkered his- 
tory. 
ws 

The political campaign in Bel- 
gium has been spirited. It ap- 
pears from the figures of the 
last elections that the Catholic Govern- 
ment no longer holds the majority of 
the plural vote. Therefore, the Brussels 


Belgium 


federation of the Labor party has de- 
clared its energetic opposition to the 
further maintenance of such a majority, 
and desires to inaugurate a movement 
like the one which led to a revision of 
the constitution in 1893. The: Liberals 
also have declared war to the knife on 
the Government and the Right wing. If 
the Left succeeds in forcing its claims 
for a proportional representation it will 
gain a considerable number of new seats. 
Therefore the latter demands the disso- 
jution of the Chamber and another gen- 
eral election in 1912. The Catholic party 
objects to this on the ground that the 
constitution fixes the official term of 
deputies elected last May at four years. 
The strength of the opposition is such 
that the Government feels much embar- 
rassed. 
& 


Reports from Peking indicate 
considerable political uneasiness 
in the Yangtse Valley. A letter 
addressed to the foreign representatives 
at Peking, and purporting to come from 
a high military official in Central China, 
ascribes the national calamities of the 
past three hundred years to the displeas- 
ure of heaven on account of the occupa- 
tion of the Chinese throne by foreign 
usurpers. In the Shanshi Province thou- 
sands are said to be dying from starva- 
tion. A crop failure is now impending 
in a large section of the eighteen prov- 
inces. It is feared that this may fur- 
nish the anti-dynastic forces with the 
opportunity for which they have been 
looking. The Chinese Government, fore- 
warned, is taking precautions to prevent 
an outbreak. 
8 


From Tokio comes the 
announcement that the 
annexation of Korea by 
Japan is imminent. The Korean Em- 
peror has issued an edict delegating the 
police administration of the country to 
the Japanese Government. This is re- 
garded as the first step in the direction 
of formal annexation, an event which 
the mass of Koreans seem to regard 
with indifference. The State Depart- 
ment at Washington has been advised by 
its representative at St. Petersburg that 
an agreement between Russia and Japan 
regarding the administration of railway 


China 


Eastern Affairs 
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and other interests in Manchuria was 
reached last week and that it will prob- 
ably be signed without delay. If, as 
supposed, it contains a statement as to 
the maintenance of the status quo in 
Manchuria, the State Department can- 
not object to it on the ground that it 
contravenes the Root-Takahira agree- 
ment. There is some dissatisfaction 
among Japanese regarding certain dis- 
plays of the Anglo-Japanese Exhibition 
now in progress in London. In a species 
of village, Ainus and aborigines from 
Formosa are on view, besides various 
artisans engaged in petty manufactures. 
These displays are not considered alto- 
gether complimentary to Japanese civil- 
ization, and are said to have a purely 
mercenary object. 


& 


We seem to have evi- 
Various Items dence of the effect of Mr. 

Roosevelt’s address at 
Paris in a series of measures introduced 
into the French Chamber of’ Deputies 
last week, which have for their purpose 
to facilitate marriage and increase the 
birth rate. They include the imposition 
of additional military service upon bach- 
elors of more than twenty-nine years of 
age; making obligatory the marriage of 
state employees who have reached the 
age of twenty-five years, with supple- 
mentary salaries and pension allowances 
for those with more than three children, 
and the repeal of the law requiring equal 
distribution of estates among the chil- 
dren. The dislike of Frenchmen to di- 
vide their property is a frequent cause 
of restricted families, according to those 
who have made a study of the subject. 
The proposed legislation follows the re- 
cent publication of vital statistics, which 
showed that the births in the republic 
during 1909 were 770,000, against 792,- 
000 in the preceding year, and that the 
population has been increased by only 
3,000,000 since 1851, and that largely by 
immigration. On Wednesday of last 
week Count Zeppelin inaugurated a reg- 
ular air service from Friedrichshaven to 
Diisseldorf, a distance of 300 miles, with 
six paying passengers. The trip took 
nine hours. The regular time on an 
express train is six hours from Mann- 
heim to Diisseldorf, but the airship took 
just four hours. This voyage marks a 
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new era in aerial navigation, as it is the 
first of a regular scheduled service to be 
inaugurated. The weather conditions 
were most favorable. Tickets for other 
scheduled trips have been sold at from 
$25 to $40 each. The next day he took a 
larger party of ladies and gentlemen for 
a shorter ride. This airship is called 
the “Deutschland,” and is of immense 
size, as required for a dirigible balloon. 

Notwithstanding vigorous opposi- 
tion by the Socialist and Republican 
members, the Italian Chamber of Depu- 
ties has voted $1,200,000 for dirigible 
balloons for war purposes, The opposi- 
tion argued that expenditure for mili- 
tary purposes is a pure waste, as. war is 
practically impossible. They called 
rather for disarmament. Rumania 
delivered an ultimatum to Greece-in re- 
gard to the attack on a Rumanian mail 
boat by a mob at Pirzeus about a week 
ago. On that occasion a mob boarded 
the Rumanian boat and looted all the 
valuables of the passengers, among 
whom were a prince and princess. 
Rumania insisted that Greece should 
make official expression of regret and 
make compensation to those injured 
during the looting of the vessel, and dis- 
miss the prefect of the port before 
whom the captain of the Rumanian ship 
was summoned, and punish the guilty 
looters. After some representations by 
other Powers the Greek Government 
promised. satisfaction, but Rumania still 
presses more speedy action. An 
American company has asked of the 
Turkish Government a concession to 
build a railway of 1,200 miles in length 
from a port on the Mediterranean Sea to 
Diarbekir, Bitlis and Van. They ask for 
no subsidy or guarantee, but the right to 
work some mines along the route. The 
Government has favored it and was like- 
ly to give final consent when the German 
Government objected, on the ground 
that the concession as to mines conflicted 
with rights already granted to the Ger- 
man railway projected from Bagdad. It 
is said that our Government at Wash- 
ington is unable to discover any ground 
for this objection in any grants made to 
the Bagdad Railway. Queen Eliza- 
beth of Rumania, widely known as Car 
men Sylva, is still seriously ill. Latest 
reports indicate a slight improvement of 
her condition, 





The Fishery Arbitration at The Hague 


BY W. T. STEAD 


[We are glad to print this informing article during the progress of the trial at The 


Hague by the editor of the Review of Reviews. 


No Englishman keeps himself better informed 


on international arbitration than Mr. Stead. At the conclusion of this great trial we expect 
to print another article by an American, Dr. James Brown Scott, solicitor of the State De- 
partment and one of the American counsel.—Epiror.] 


the Court of Arbitration before 

which America and Great Britain 
are arguing with a view to settlement of 
the century-old dispute as to the fishery 
rights off the coasts of Newfoundland 
and Labrador. 

“Never was there such a trumpery 
dispute,” exclaimed a well-known Ameri- 
can citizen to me when I told him I pro- 
posed to run across to The Hague to 
hear the case tried. “It is simply mon- 
strous. to invoke the machinery of the 
International Court of Arbitration to set- 
tle a miserable little bagatelle which does 
not involve a sum of more than $10,000 
a year. ' 

“See the whole ocean in a tempest hurled 

To waft a feather or to drown a fly.” 

“But,” I said, “why the arbitration?” 
“Oh,” said my informant, “that is very 
easily explained. No one in the whole 
continent cares a continental for the al- 
leged rights of fishing in Newfoundland 
waters—where, by the bye, we don’t fish 
ourselves, but buy fish from those who do, 
and then import them in American bot- 
toms duty free—nobody, that is, except 
the fishermen of the fishing village of 
Gloucester, on the coast of Massachu- 
setts. You want to know how it came 
to pass that this fishing village can swing 
the policy of the United States. Cher- 
chez la femme. There is always a woman 
at the bottom of everything. If Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge had never had a 
daughter this arbitration would never 
have taken place. But he had a daughter, 
and this daughter married a Mr. Gardi- 
ner. This Mr. Gardiner is a member of 
Congress and these Gloucester fishermen 
are his constituents. Father-in-law 
Lodge is all potent in the Committee for 
Foreign Affairs. Son-in-law Gardiner 
is pledged to the Gloucester fishermen. 
father-in-law supports son-in-law—the 
fishery question becomes urgent. Not 
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even for the sake of the Gloucester fish- 
ermen can war be thought of. Why not 
try a law suit? And so it was arranged 
that it should be sent to The Hague. On 
the maxim de minimis non curat lex it 
ought to be ruled out of court.” 

1 repeated this pretty story to the lead- 
ing American counsel. He replied: “The 
importance of the arbitration does not 
depend at all, or at least very little, upon 
the financial interests involved in the 
fisheries. No doubt the immense devel- 
opment of the material resources of our 
vast continent have long since thrown 
into comparative insignificance the once 
all - important fisheries of Massachu- 
setts. But a question which has a strong 
national sentiment behind it, a question 
which is bound up with the history and 
tradition of a nation, cannot be assessed 
as if it were a mere matter of dollars. 
Such unsettled questions are a constant 
menace to the peace of nations. A luci- 
fer match costs next to nothing, but it is 
worth any money to remove it from the 
midst of a powder magazine. The fish- 
ery dispute may involve very few actua! 
dollars, but it holds within it the poten- 
tiality of involving two great nations in 
war. Hence the importance of settling 
it amicably. No doubt our Secretary of 
State and your Foreign Secretary could 
settle it in a trice if they had a free hand. 
But your colonists won’t let you give 
way to meet us, and the Gloucester fish- 
ermen, as you say, have a pull on the 
Senate. Therefore, nothing can be done 
by the principals. What can be done is 
what we are doing now—refer the whole 
question to a competent authoritative im- 
partial tribunal, and the ease and relief 
that will come to all concerned will be 
worth more to the Empire and to the 
Republic than all the fish that have ever 
been caught or that ever will be caught 
in the territorial waters in question.” 

In very much the same fashion spoke 
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the counsel for the British. “It is quite been a more insignificant question sub- 
true,” they said, “that the profit on the mitted to international arbitration. But 
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THE HOTEL DES INDES AT THE HAGUE. 
The headquarters of the American delegates at the trial of the fisheries dispute. 


fish involved in the controversy isa mere that is not the right point of view from 
bagatelle. From a pound, shillings and which to look at it. Questions of the 
pence point of view there has seldom greatest importance from the point of 
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view of international law have been 
raised by the American pleadings. You 
think this arbitration only affects the 
Gloucester fishermen. [ tell you that if 
this court were to decide in favor of the 
doctrine put forward by the Americans 
in their pleadings there is hardly a coun- 
try in the whole civilized world which 


ceptance. of such a principle would create 
in the chanceries of Europe.” 

Of that, however, I shall have occa- 
sion to say more hereafter. At present 
I will content myself with quoting from 
the opening speech of the president the 
following passage, which indicates his 
estimate of the immense importance of 
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might not find its vital interests mate- 
rially affected.” 

“You refer, I suppose, to the claim 
that a bay is not a bay if its entrance is 
more than six miles wide?” 

“That is important, no doubt, but that 
also is a mere bagatelle compared with 
the other question to which I refer. I 
mean the claim to apply the doctrine of 
servitude as it is known in the civil law 
to international treaties. It is a novelty 
in international law. If it is accepted by 
this tiibunal it would revolutionize the 
relations of almost all the States in the 
comity of nations. It is difficult to ex- 
aggerate the consternation which the ac- 





. James Brown Scott, Hon. Samuel J. Elder, of Boston; 
of Spokane, Wash.; chandler P. Anderson, of New York; Hon. Elihu Root. 


the pending arbitration. Dr. Lammasch 
said: , 


“Matters of great importar.ce have been ad- 
justed in these modest, provisional rooims, some 
of them involving the most delicate questions 
of sovereignty and national pride, all impli- 
cating intricate problems of international law. 

“But perhaps never till now has there been 
entrusted to an arbitral tribunal a question of 
such gravity and of so complex a nature as in 
the present case of almost secular standing. 
Many of the documents in this case are prior 
to the independence of the United States of 
America, some of them go as far back as the 
seventeenth century. Upward from 1818, dur- 
ing more than ninety years, the questions impli- 
cated in the present arbitration have been the 
subject of almost uninterrupted diplomatic cor- 
respondence and transaction, and more than 
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once they have brought the two gréat seafar- 
ing nations of Europe and America to the 
verge of the extremities of war. 


“And now these two nations, to which the 
world is indebted for so much of its progress 
in every sphere of human thought and action, 
have agreed to submit their long-standing con- 
flict to the arbitration of this Tribunal.” 

The court itself affords a striking con- 
trast in its severe simplicity to the pride, 
pomp and circumstance of glorious war. 
Five gentlemen plainly habited in the 
ordinary costume of the white civilized 
man sit behind a long table and listen 
with more or less profound attention to 
the forensic eloquence of a succession of 
counsel. The counsel wear neither wigs 
nor robes. And they all speak English. 
For four hours a day in two shifts of 
two hours each the stream of legal plead- 
ing runs on without a break. Each 
counsel can speak as long as he thinks 
his case demands. Ali the American 
counsel speak under direct instructions 
from Washington. But the four British 
counsel are briefed from London, from 
Ottawa and from St. John’s, Newfound- 
land. Sir John Finlay, who opened the 
case for Canada and Newfoundland, was 
British Attorney-General under the late 
Unionist administration. He is Scotch 
by birth, but his accent does not betray 
him. He is an old hand in international 
court practice. He speaks slowly, clear- 
ly jn pronunciation, and lucidly as to 
argument. “A man of singularly pleas- 
ant utterance,” said Elihu Root, after lis- 
tening to his opening speech. “Really,” 
said one of the American junior counsel, 
“Sir John put his case so plausibly, so 
cleverly, so convincingly that one almost 
expected to hear him conclude by an ap- 
peal to the court to declare that there 
was no case, and that the only thing to 
be done was to enter judgment for Great 
Britain and then dissolve the court.” 

All the evidence relevant to the case 
has been printed. No witnesses are 
called. Every conceivable relevant or 
irrelevant fact relating to the question in 
dispute is duly recorded in the 1,584 
documents put in by the litigants. 

The five judges profess to have read 
all these documents and begged, some- 
what pathetically, to be spared hearing 
them again and again from the lips of 
counsel. Sir John Finlay promised to be 
merciful, but it is not an extravagant cal- 


culation that the court will hear the vital 
clauses of the Act of 1818, in the inter- 
pretation of which everything turns, 
read at least 100 times, in whole or in 
part, before the case is disposed of. 

The president, Dr. Lammasch, is pro- 
fessor of the University of Vienna, 
Aulic counsellor and member of the Up- 
per House of the Austrian Parliament, 
but for the present purpose is more dis- 
tinguished as being the only member of 
the court who sat as delegate in both 
The Hague Conferences. Dr. Lam- 
masch was a good friend of the Ameri- 
cans in their struggle for arbitration 
both in 1899 and 1907. He speaks Eng- 
lish very well, is a brisk, alert profes- 
sorial kind of a president, with stiff up- 
standing hair, and a quick, keen pair of 
eyes glancing thru his glasses. He has 
his wife and daughter at The Hague, and 
unlike the other judges he is staying at 
a pension in Palace street. The final de- 
cision of most of the questions in dispute 
will largely rest with him. But follow- 
ing precedents, he will compass sea and 
land in order to secure, if possible, a 
unanimous verdict. 

On his right sits a smooth-shaven 
judicial - looking Dutchman, with the 
white tie that at first suggests an Eng- 
lish clergyman. This is Jonkheer A. F. 
de Savornin Lohman, former Minister 
of the Interior, and if I remember aright 
a member of one of the first courts im- 
paneled under The Hague Act. He is 
an international jurist of repute, a man 
who seems to be over sixty. Of the Eng- 
lish and American judges I need say 
nothing. They neutralize each other. 
The presence of those who are as it were 
judges in their own case is only tolerable 
on the assumption that they are sitting 
as umpires to see the game played fairly 
than as actual judges. They can only 
add to the moral value of a verdict by 
voting against their own side. Other- 
wise their judgment is discounted. They 
are, however, useful, not to say indis- 
pensable, when questions arise as to com- 
promise. As umpires and negotiators 
they are so valuable that their presence 
on the judgment seat does not provoke 
protest or create scandal. The third in- 
dependent member of the court is Dr. 
Drago, the famous author of the fam- 
ous Drago doctrine, the acceptance of 
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which, by the Conference of 1907, was 
one of the most valuable contributions 

nade by that assembly to the cause of 
the world’s peace. Dr. Drago is the 
youngest inan on the bench. He sits on 
the extreme left of the president. He is 
dark in complexion, spare in body and 
alert in im:nd. The Cologne Gazette, in 
an article on the court, declared that Dr. 
Drago has been nominated by the United 
States as a compliment to the South 
American Republics. This may be set 
off against the other story that Dr. 
Drago is more British than the British. 
The fact is that Dr. Drago was notified 
that he had been selected as arbitrator 
by both Britain and the United States. 
He will do his duty impartially and well. 
No man was better liked at the Confer- 
ence of 1907, and no man brings to the 
court a more anxious desire to ascertain 
the truth and to decide according to jus- 
tice. Dr. Drago is staying with his 
daughter at the Hotel Orangia at Schev- 
eningen. The American delegation is 
established at the Hotel des Indes, in the 
Plein at The Hague. I found Mr. Root 
in the same apartment where I had pre- 
viously met Sir Julian Pauncefote in 
1899, President Kruger in 1900, and Mr. 
Choate in 1907. The British delegation 
is at the Oude Doelen. There New- 
foundlanders, Canadians and Britishers, 
with the aid of some of their wives and 
daughters, are engaged in the congenial 
task of cementing the foundations of Im- 
perial Unity. The judges hold them- 
selves more or less severely apart from 
the counsel. The British are using this 
occasion very adroitly for the purpose of 
conciliating their colonial allies. The 
Attorney-General, Sir W. Robson, who 
manages the British team with great 
skill, is giving the Canadians and New- 
foundlanders all the rope they desire. 
They are allowed to lead, they are en- 
couraged to state their own case in their 
own way, and the British King’s Counsel 
are ever ready with their wider experi- 
ence and more expert training to help 
them in case of need. The colonials are 
made to feel at every turn that they pos- 
sess all the privileges of absolute inde- 
pendence with all the advantages of Im- 
perial protection. 

The two leaders on the opposing sides, 
Sir W. Robson, British Attorney-Gen- 


eral, and Senator Elihu Root, ex-Secre- 
tary of State, will reply on the whole 
case. While each will contend as strenu- 
ously as their respective clients can de- 
sire for the whole case committed to 
their care, both men are profoundly con- 
vinced that it would be for the benefit of 
both were a settlement to be arrived at 
by mutual consent and to general satis- 
faction rather than that their own side 
should win a complete triumph which left 
the other side smarting under a sense of 
injustice. The materials for a mutually 
satisfactory settlement are not far to seek. 
Five out of seven questions are matters 
of local detail, raising no serious matter 
of principle. The other two are of great 
and far-reaching importance. 

The American contention that a con- 
cession by one Power to another of 
rights of way or privilege of access sets 
up an international equivalent to that 
known as the doctrine of servitude in the 
civil law, is capable of such development 
as to be a bar in future to any such con- 
cessions. If right of access, right of 


way, right of fishery, etc., cannot be con- 
ceded by one Power to the subjects of 


another without thereby establishing an 
imperium in imperio based upon a par- 
tition of sovereignty—and that is the 
sum and substance of the American con- 
tention as the British understand it—a 
decision to that effect by the court would 
not only be a fatal bar to all future ar- 
rangements of the kind, but it would give 
a locus standi before The Hague Court for 
every Power to claim a right to share 
sovereignty where its subjects have been 
secured concessions by treaty. England, 
for instance, has numberless treaties with 
various Powers securing British subjects 
concessions of various kinds. A breach 
of these concessions would give the Brit- 
ish Government ground for complaint. 
But it has never hitherto been held that 
the treaty-guaranteeing privilege carries 
with it a partition of sovereignty or es- 
tablishes a state of servitude. The Brit- 
ish believe that the Americans will dis- 
claim any intention to put forward seri- 
ously a contention the logical conse- 
quence of which would revolutionize the 
existing status quo and place a fatal ob- 
stacle in the way of concessions which 
the United States as a great, a growing 
and an expanding Power is at least as 
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likely to desire as any other State in the 
world. If this belief be correct a way 
out of the present difficulty might be 
found by waiving the claim to a right of 
concurrence in the framing of regula- 
tions. By universal usage the framing 
and enforcing of local regulations neces- 
sary to secure to the concessionaires the 
privileges to which they are entitled is 
left to the Power exercising local sover- 
eignty, and not until such Power is guilty 
of bad faith by framing or enforcing 
regulations inconsistent with treaty 
rights has the other Power a right to in- 
tervene. It is not contended that Great 
Britain has acted with bad faith, and the 
British admit in the most unqualified 
terms that any regulations incompatible 
with the equal rights conceded to Ameri- 
can fishers could not be defended for a 
moment, In these circumstances, with two 
such men as Sir W. Robson and Mr. 
Elihu Root in charge of the discussion, 
a satisfactory settlement ought not to be 
difficult. 

The other question, “When is a bay 
not a bay,” is more difficult owing to the 
differing views held at different times 
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by the disputing Governments. Each 
has defined a bay according to its own 
ideas of its own interests in each case as 
it arose. The American contention that 
a harbor or inlet is a part of the open 
sea unless it is less than six miles wide 
is now opposed by Newfoundland, chiefly 
on the ground that they have two bays 
or inlets of value to the herring fishery 
which are just a little over six miles wide 
at their mouth. All the water in these 
bays, they claim, is part and parcel of 
their own territorial jurisdiction. If for 
miles the court were to decide to sub- 
stitute leagues in accordance with the 
general usage at the time the treaty of 
1818 was negotiated Newfoundland 
would be satisfied. But it is probable 
that the court will shrink from laying 
down any hard and fast principle which 
would inevitably be quoted as decisive 
in the case of other bays in every other 
part of the world. The near future. 
however, will put an end to these specu- 
lations, and the award of the court will 
be awaited with keen interest all ove: 
the world. 


Tue Hacvue, Horranp. 





John Brown’s Soul 


BY WILLIAM E. BARTON, D.D. 


[The poem by Edna Dean Proctor, we find, appeared first in THe INDEPENDENT of Janu- 
ary 15, 1863, and it is given at the end of Dr. Barton’s article as there printed. It is a 
very interesting memorial of the days of the Civil War.—EpirTor.] 


HILE preparing an address to 
be delivered on the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the hanging of 

John Brown, I remembered to have 
heard that the original version of the 
John Brown song was written by Edna 
Dean Proctor, and first appeared in THE 
INDEPENDENT. I wrote to THE INDE- 


PENDENT to obtain the original verses, 
and found that the matter had been for- 
gotten in the lapse of fifty years, and 
could not readily be traced. I then wrote 
to Miss Proctor, who replied that she 
remembered to have written some verses 





about John Brown and that they were 
printed in THE INDEPENDENT, but had 
no copy of them, and did not remember 
just when they were printed. 

I then went to the lady in whose ad- 
dress I remembered to have heard the 
statement, and she loaned me a manu- 
script copy of the verses, and told me 
of another lady who possessed an old 
book containing them. I have followed 
the lines to this last hiding place, and the 
volume lies before me. It is a thick 
book, entitled “Our War Songs, North 
and South,” and I think cannot have 
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been published much earlier or later than 
1884. [G. Brainerd’s Sons, Cleveland, 
1887.—Editor.] Unfortunately, it has 
seen much service, and the title page is 
gone, and the preface and the notes that 
accompany the songs are unsigned. 

There is an extended introduction, con- 
taining the history of some of the songs 
of America, and among the rest is a his- 
tory of the John Brown song. It gives 
as its authority “the investigations of a 
newspaper writer,” and says that Miss 
Proctor wrote the original version in 
1861. Against so early a date is the re- 
curring line, “Freedom reigns today.” I 
should think it more likely that this song 
was written later in the war, after the 
Emancipation Proclamation. Even so, 
it does not lack the prophetic note. 

Inasmuch as THE INDEPENDENT has 
forgotten this, among its many good 
deeds, and Miss Proctor’s recollection is 
not very distinct, and most other people 
have forgotten it, it is certainly worth 
while to reprint the verses. Let me also 
give the data which I find in the old book 
concerning the song. 

This book says that soon after the 
hanging of John Brown, there originated 
in Boston some doggerel verses which 
were sung by the Douglas and the Bell 
and Everett Marching Clubs in the cam- 
paign of 1860, and which taunted John 
A. Andrew, then and during the war the 
Governor of Massachusetts, with the 
failure of the John Brown raid, with 
which he and his fellow Republicans 
were supposed to have been in sympathy. 
These lines were sung to the old hymn- 
tune of Greenville, in imitation of the 
old ditty, 

“Go tell Aunt Rhody, 
Go tell Aunt Rhody, 
Go tell Aunt Rhody, 
Her old gray goose is dead.” 

And the song ran, 

“Go tell John Andrew, etc. 
John Brown’s dead, 

Salt won’t save him, etc 
John Brown’s dead.” 

The memories of this song were fresh 
in Boston in 1861, when the islands of 
Boston harbor were full of soldiers on 
their way to the front. 

It is further stated that in 1855, a Mr. 
William Steffe, a popular song writer in 
Charleston, S. C., wrote the melody for 
a drinking song, 


“Say, bummers, will you meet us?” 

This was used by a fire company in 
that city, and spread out to the camp 
meetings, where it was changed to 

“Say, brother, will you meet us?” 

Brander Mathews, in a very interest- 
ing article on “The Songs of the War,” 
published among the war papers in the 
Century, in August, 1887, and unfor- 
tunately not reprinted in the war-book 
afterward compiled from those valuable 
papers, opines that this camp meeting 
melody had become familiar thruout the 
North by 1861, and thinks that the “Go 
Tell John Andrew” song suggested this 
as a sort of retort. 

The old book goes on to say that Col. 
Fletcher Webster, a son of Daniel Web- 
ster, caught two lines out of Miss Proc- 
tor’s song, and says that Mr. C. Sprague 
Hall, who had been credited with the au- 
thorship of the song, is authority for the 
statement that it originated in this fash- 
ion, and that a Mr. Greenleaf, of 
Charlestown, Mass., suggested the mel- 
ody from Charleston, N. C., which had 
come by way of the fire laddies and the 
camp meetings, and drifted onto the 
islands in Boston Harbor. He says that 
as there sung by the soldiers, it contained 
but one stanza: 

“John Brown’s body lies a mouldering in the 


gr 


ave, 
John Brown’s body lies a mouldering in the 
ave, 


er 
John Brown’s body lies a mouldering in the 
grave, 
But his soul goes marching on.” 


Both these lines are contained in Miss 
Proctor’s poem, and whether they orig- 
inated with her, or were taken by her 
from the doggerel words of the song and 
incorporated into a more worthy poem, 
may be uncertain. I am inclined to think 
the latter is true, and that the files of 
THe INDEPENDENT early in 1863 might 
show that the song in this much im- 
proved form followed the Emancipation 
Proclamation. 

Miss Proctor writes that she remem- 
bers writing the song, but that she at- 
tached no importance to it, and does not 
know that it served as the original of the 
John Brown song, and had not thought 
of it in that relation till Edmund Clar- 
ertce Stedman suggested it to her. It 
would be unfair to her to represent her 
as claiming to have originated the song. 
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But she certainly gave it a far better 
form than that which is commonly sung, 
and one which ought to be preserved. 
It is time for John Brown’s soul to 
start on a new march. The colored man 
never needed or deserved a friend so 
much as he does today. If some one 


with the courage of John Brown, and 
more wisdom than the old hero some- 
times displayed, could rise and lead this 
unfortunate people into the heritage 
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which freedom ought to bring to them, 
it would be the best thing yet accom- 
plished by the spirit of the old hero of 
Ossawatomie. 

Who will write the song to which the 
soul of John Brown shall lead these peo- 
ple on their march toward this greater 
victory than the pike of John Brown, or 
the pen of Lincoln or the sword of Grant 
could give to them? 


Oak Park, ILL. 


John Brown Song 


BY EDNA DEAN PROCTOR 


[From Tue INDEPENDENT of January 15, 1863.] 


Jonn Brown died on a scaffold for the slave; 
Dark was the hour when we dug his hallowed grave; 
Now God avenges the life he gladly gave, 
Freedom reigns today! 
Glory, glory hallelujah, 
Glory, glory hallelujah, 
Glory. glory hallelujah, 
Freedom reigns today! 


John Brown sowed, and his harvesters are we; 
Honor to him who has made the bondsman free; 
Loved evermore shall our noble Ruler be; 
Freedom reigns today! 
Glory, etc. 


John Brown’s body lies mouldering in the grave; 
Bright o’er the sod let the starry banner wave; 
Lo, for the millions he periled all to save. 
Freedom reigns today! 
Glory, etc. 


John Brown lives, we are gaining on our foes; 
Right shall be victor, whatever may oppose— 
Fresh thru the darkness the word of warning blows. 
Freedom reigns today! 
Glory, etc. 


John Brown’s soul thru the world is marching on; 
Hail to the hour when oppression shall be gone; 
All men will sing, in the better age’s dawn, 
Freedom reigns today! 
Glory, etc. 


John Brown dwells where the battle strife is o’er; 
Hate cannot harm him, nor sorrow stir him more: 
Earth will remember the crown of thorns he wore. 
Freedom reigns today! 
Glory, etc. 


John Brown’s body lies mouldering in the grave; 
John Brown lives in the triumphs of the brave; 
John Brown’s soul not a higher joy can crave; 
Freedom reigns today! 
Glory, ete, 





The Great Conference in Edinburgh 


BY HENRY A. STIMSON, D.D. 


[The following appreciation of the Missionary Conference just. concluded at Edin- 
burgh is by the pastor of the Manhattan Congregational Church, of this city, himself one of 
the American delegates to the Conference.—Eprror.] 


OW! Now! Now! has, from the 
N opening meeting on, been the 
dominant note of the great Mis- 
sionary Conference in Edinburgh. It 
was sounded in the opening address of 
the president, and, whatever subject was 
under discussion, the development and 
independence of the native churches, the 
increase of higher education, the exalt- 
ing of the native ministry, the pushing 
of evangelization, the advance upon the 
unreached peoples and areas, or the 
claims and opportunities in great fields 
like India, China and Africa, and in the 
new spirit that is distintegrating the non- 
Christian religion, the emphasis was in- 
variably upon the exceeding importance 
of the present hour, amounting, it was 
claimed, in many cases to a crisis. And 
this was no excited talk of the enthusiast 
or ill-considered utterance of men with- 
out responsibility. The speaking has 
been almost exclusively that of men from 
the field, and those whose official connec- 
tion with the missionary societies has 
given them large experience. 

Never was a convention held more 
strictly to the business in hand, and 
never was that business less allowed to 
be interfered with either by “business” 
or oratorial display. Not a minute has 
been wasted. The eight reports of the 
eight great commissions, which have 
been at work gathering their material 
for a year and a half, were the material 
for as many days of consideration at two 
long sessions daily. These were on Car- 
rying the Gospel to the Non-Christian 
World; The Church in the Mission 
Field; Education in Relation to the 
Christianization of National Life; The 
Christian Message to Non-Christian Re- 
ligions; The Preparation of Mission- 
aries ; The Home Base of Missions ; Mis- 
sions and Governments; and Co-opera- 
tion and Promotion of Christian Unity. 

The method pursued was a model for 
all great missionary and ecclesiastical as- 
semblies. These commissions sought 
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from all parts of the world the widest 
and completest information on their sep- 
arate subjects. This they condensed and 
reviewed in printed reports adding care- 
fully considered conclusions. These re- 
ports were distributed in advance. Each 
day every delegate was furnished thru 
the mail an outline of the report, with 
“Agenda” indicating the line in which 
the business committee wished it to be 
reviewed and discussed. The chairman 
of the commission opened the day’s work 
with a brief illuminating statement of 
the question and of the work of the com 
mittee. Then followed in two sessions 
some five hours of keen, intense and 
searching discussion, almost entirely con- 
fined to statement of fact, account of 
personal experience, or expression of 
judgment by men who had come from 
the thick of the battle in the mission 
fields of the world. Opinions differed 
sharply on many points, but it was not’ce- 
able that all the speakers were careful to 
say they could speak only of their owr 
field. The situation must needs diffe: 
greatly in different lands, for example. 
between Central Africa and Japan or 
India and Korea. Speeches were strictly 
limited to seven minutes, consequently 
the attention of the great audience never 
flagged and not infrequently the last 
hour produced the most thrilling ad- 
dress. A man who did not’come direct- 
ly from the field or was not very sure of 
his knowledge might well hesitate to 
send up his name to the chairman with 
the request to speak and few or none of 
that class did so. The amount of fresh 
and important material made available 
for the conduct of missionary enterprise 
was enormous, and the examination and 
revising of both principles and methods 
of operation cannot fail to be wide- 
reaching, if not in some cases revolution- 
ary. 

The utmost unanimity prevailed upon 
the great questions which were upper- 
most. At the opening session the presi- 
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dent. Lord Balfour of Burleigh, the 
lineal descendant of the Bruce and the 
official representative in Scotland of the 
King, a fine figure of a man, in profile 
much like the late Dr. John Hall, in a 
noble and stirring address, returned 
again and again to the necessity of a 
united Christianity, and the waste and 
weakness resulting from our denomina- 
tional differences. He pleaded for a 
closer and.-more sympathetic fellowship 
with men of every race, a fellowship 
which the missionary illustrates; and he 
emphasized in the 
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of his rank, and carefully discarding any 
ecclesiastical tone or utterance, he ex- 
alted the missionary work as that, which 
looms largest and matters most in the 
world today. Simply and eloquently he 
pleaded for the recognition of this and 
of the urgency of the present need, with 
the assurance that the sacrifice and effort 
involved have connected with them 
promise of the largest results. 

To these thoughts, in subsequent ses- 
sions, the convention quickly added that 
of uniting as rapidly as possible the work 
on foreign fie!ds, 





new awakening of 
the Orient the im- 
mediate —_import- 
ance of Christian- 
ity as alone mak- 
ing possible the 
enlightenment and 
liberty upon which 
the hope of the na- 
tions depends. He 
said, “There can- 
not be Christianity 
without liberty and 
liberty without at 
least the restraint 
of Christian ideals 
is full of danger.” 

The quaint open- 
ing prayer by the 
aged and famous 
Edinburgh preach- 
er, Dr. Whyte, 
which a_  Scotch- 
man by my side 
said no other liv- 
ing man_ could 





of ceasing to teach 
distinctive denom- 
inational tenets, of 
aiming at a local 
and. national 
church where pos- 
sible, of taking 
hands off the na- 
tive church and 
pressing upon it 
full responsibility 
of Christian service 
and independence 
of planning in full 
force to advance 
upon the unevan- 
gelized mill’ons 
that still are to be 
found and, at the 
same time, of 
greatly reinforcing 
the existing mis- 
sions. Southern 
India, for exam- 
ple, calls for at 








make, was along 
the same line. He 
seemed to feel himself amid “the 
goodly fellowship of the prophets,” 
and he proceeded to thank the Lord 
for them by name, the Anglicans 
for teaching us to pray, the Cov- 
enanters for their faith, Jeremy Tay- 
lor, and John Bunyan, and McCheyne 
and Rutherford and David Livingstone 
and Spurgeon and Alexander MacLaren, 
characterizing each with a word; then he 
got back to John Knox; his Scotch soul 
caught fire and he found in him the faith 
that will make all believers one. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who followed, 
had an easy task, as, laying aside all hint 
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least 8,000 addi- 
tional missionaries. 
The stupendous 
character of the task now before the 
Christian world was always in evidence. 
Of the thousand millions of the popula- 
tion of the world outside the Christian 
nations only to two hundred millions is 
the Gospel in any. reasonable sense ac- 
cessible. Altho there are between four 
and five hundred versions of the Scrip- 
tures of one kind and another, there are 
in Africa about one thousand different 
languages or dialects, and of the one 
hundred and forty in India only for 
eighty are there as yet translations of the 
Bible, 

So pressing were the claims of each 
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separate topic and so eager the interest 
that the chairman always had in his hand 


a dozen or twenty more cards of speak- 


ers than the time would allow. It was 
“the King’s business” indeed, and it re- 
quired not “haste” simply, but wisdom 
and earnestness of the highest type. The 
opinion was frequently expressed that 
the conference would mark an epoch in 
the history of missions. It can hardly 
be otherwise: not so much because new 
methods were devised, as because of the 
clarifying of views, the reducing of 
waste, the wise direction of effort, the 
revivifying and energizing of familiar 
truths and the suggestion of what will 
be to many new points of view, with a 
tremendous uplift in courage and expec- 
tancy, and an altogether new sense of 
the .fellowship of Christiatis and the 
greatness of the missionary work. 

The personnel of the convention has 
been not the least important feature. It 
is said to be, if men are not counted, but 
weighed, the greatest assembly ever con- 
vened in the British Isles. The mission- 
ary societies of all the Protestant nations 
and churches are represented; many of 
the best known men in the Christian 
world and missionaries innumerable 


from every land are to be seen. The 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York 
with many bishops, the chief dignitaries 
of the Scotch churches and universities, 
many well-known men from America and 
Canada, with others from Germany, 
Norway, Denmark, Holland, Switzer- 
land, Lord Balfour, Lord Cecil, Lord 
Kinnaird, the Master of Polwarth, Lord 
Reay, late Governor of Bengal, the older 
missionaries like Dr. Watson, who has 
been fifty-seven years in Egypt, and 
young men from the heart of Africa and 
the center of China, a Chinese Christian 


_ professor in his native costume, the ven- 


erable Dr. Chatterji with his long white 
beard from India, and an Ahglican 
“brother” from Delhi with the ascetic 
features and the coarse brown robe and 
girdle of a Franciscan monk, were to be 
distinguished in the audience, or heard 
as speakers. As I took my seat the first 
day I found myself beside President 
Harada, of Japan. Just beyond was a 
Hindu; a little further along an African, 
in front a Chinaman and next to me a 
Scotchman. A few ladies were among 
the official delegates and many in the 
galleries, many with refined strong, dig- 
nified, sweet faces, but none more attrac- 
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tive than Miss Scrabji, from India, with 
her white silk shawl draped about her 
shoulders and her quiet and beautifully 
intelligent countenance conspicuous from 
all parts of the house. 

The conference was held in the As- 
sembly Hall of the United Free Church 
of Scotland. It is on the Castle Hill, 
looking down upon the famous Princes 
street and the long garden-like park that 
lies between. It is one of the most pic- 
turesque and beautiful urban scenes in 
Europe. The hall, which holds over two 
thousand, is admirably adapted to its 
uses, with ample subsidiary accommoda- 
tions and with perfect acoustic qualities 
and excellent artificial ventilation. The 
hospitality of Edinburgh is boundless, 
the weather was perfect most of the time 
and the management of the convention 
could not have been better. To an 
American there were some marked nov- 
elties. An “executive chairman,” Mr. 
John Mott, was chosen to preside, ani 
did it simply and admirably. The large 
business committee carefully selected to 
represent all interests occupied raised 
seats in front of the desk, and was al- 
ways in evidence, It controlled the 


docket, arranging it carefully in ad- 
vance, and relieving the presiding officer 
from uncomfortable responsibility. Large 
parallel meetings were always in prog- 
ress for which as well as for the galleries 
in the Assembly Hall special tickets were 
furnished at a small price. The dele- 
gates, 1,200 in number, also paid a 
“registration fee” of $2.50 in obtaining 
their official admission tickets, and these, 
with the special tickets, must have ma- 
terially helped to meet the expenses of 
the convention, as well as to secure audi- 
ences for the various meetings, and 
proper accommodations for those chiefly 
concerned. In any case I have heard no 
complaints, and it is difficult to see how 
any great assembly could be better man- 
aged. 

The evening meetings were carefully 
planned and occupied with two or three 
important addresses, often three or four 
meetings proceeding at the same time, 
with crowded houses. Among the mission- 
ary speakers our Americans, Drs. Jones 
and Hume, of India; Bishops Brent, 
of Manila; Root, of China; and Rob- 
inson, of India, and Drs. Arthur Smith, 
of China, and Moffatt, of Korea, were 
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particularly effective, while Dr. Henry 
Sloane Coffin and Mr. Robert Speer 
made notable addresses. For its incisive 
eloquence and courageous earnestness 
Dr. Coffin’s was a splendid use of a great 
opportunity. His challenge to Christian- 
ity at home to live up to its professions 
and to present to the non-Christian world 
an individual and national life governed 
by the teachings of Christ was thrilling 
in its arraignment and in its appeal. The 
Archbishop of York subsequently spoke 
to the same end. 

From beginning to end the conference 
has been characterized by the note of 
success in the missionary enterprise 
both in the present and in the future, by 
confidence in the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
both as a personal faith and as a subdu- 
ing and reforming power in the world, 
by assurance of the reality and adequacy 
of the Christian life of the native con- 
vert in all the various mission fields and 
under all the varying conditions, by ex- 
pectancy of great and rapid advance of 
the work thru the new evidence of the 
presence and power of the Spirit of God, 
as seen in recent progress in Korea and 
China, and the changes going on in 
India and Japan, by the surprising 
unanimity of the welcome given on all 
sides to the news of the drawing together 
in co-operation and even in organic union 
of the different societies and denomina- 
tions on the foreign field, and by the 
strong conviction that the time has come 


when Christians at home will be moved 
in the same direction, and the home 
churches will throw themselves into the 
foreign missionary service with a 
strength and devotion such as they have 
not known. 

No one wishing to understand the re- 
ligious situation of the world today 
should fail to read the remarkable clos- 
ing chapter of the report of the fourth 
commission, that on “The Relation to 
the Non-Christian Religions.” It con- 
cludes thus: 


“Hitherto the work has been advancing 
gradually, and slowly and imperfectly the re- 
sources of the Christian church have been de- 
veloped to meet the need. But suddenly the 
whole situation abroad has been changed; and 
almost without warning we find ourselves in a 
new world of incalculable peril and opportun- 
ity. The momentous question arises whether 
at this moment the Church possesses the spir- 
itual resources for the emergency which has 
so suddenly risen upon her. Duty has led us 
into extremity and extremity casts us upon 
God. . . . The spectacle of the advance of the 
Christian Church along many lines of action 
to the conquest of the five great religions of 
the modern world is one of singular interest 
and grandeur. Ve-villa regis prodeunt. But 
at least as remarkable as that spectacle of the 
outward advance of the Church is the spec- 
tacle of the inward transformations that are. 
in process in the mind of the missionary, the 
changes of perspective, the softening of wrong 
antagonisms, the centralizing and deepening of 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. the growth of 
the spirit of love to the brethren and to the 
world. Once again the Church is facing its 
duty and, therefore, once more the ancient 
guiding fires begin to burn and shine.” 


Eprnsurcn, ScorLanp. 


The United States in Porto Rico 


BY WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


[We are very glad to give our readers Mr. Bryan’s views of the situation in Porto Rico, 
which he has recently visited. He appeared before the Committee of the House on Insular 
Affairs immediately after his return and made an argument in favor of collective citizenship 
for the Porto Ricans and an elective, Senate, and a referendum for franchises.—Eptror.] 


HE United States isin Porto Rico, 
and Porto Rico is in the United 


States, as a result of the Spanish 
War. The acquisition of the island was 
not contemplated—in fact, altho .there 
had in former years been talk of the an- 
nexation of Cuba, little Porto Rico seems 
to have been overlooked. And yet it now 


turns out that Porto Rico was ripe -for 
annexation and is the very base needed 
for the extension of our trade with, and 
our influence over, the republics of Vene- 
zuela, Brazil and Argentina. It is the 
key to the East Coast of South America, 


as the Canal Zone is the key ta the West 
Coast. 





THE UNITED STATES IN PORTO RICO aI 


Have you ever seen Porto Rico? If 
not, you have a picture in your mind, and 
it may be as imperfect a one as I formed 
before going there. I had learned that 
the island was, roughly speaking, 100 
miles long and 50 miles wide. I could 
easily picture such an island. I had 
heard that a military road crossed the 
island from San Juan on the north to 
Ponce on the south, and that in the cen- 
ter of the island the road was about 3,000 
feet above the sea, and I pictured an 
island rising gradually from all sides to 
that hight. But when I reached Porto 
Rico I found a miniature Switzerland. 
The beauty of the island surpasses any- 
thing I had heard or read—our people 
do not know what a gem they have in 
Porto Rico. Its mountains, its cafions, 
its deep gorges, its rivers, its waterfalls, 
its fertile plains, its rich valleys, its in- 
numerable hills, its fields of cane and 
pineapples, its cocoanut groves, its coffee 
plantations, its orchards of oranges and 
grape fruit and its quaint old Spanish 
towns—all combine to make the island 
one of the most delightful places to visit, 


To add to its natural attractions they 
have built hundreds of miles of road so 
that one can now travel by automobile 
some 700 miles and see something worth 
looking at every mile of the way. When 
Porto Rico is known it is certain to be- 
come a winter resort for the people of 


the North Atlantic States. The hotel 
accommodations at San Juan are not the 
best at present, but arrangements have 
been made for a $400,000 hotel on the 
beach which will meet the requirements 
of transient guests, while the more per- 
manent ones will prefer a cottage home 
surrounded by fruit trees and flowers. 
It now takes five days to make the trip 
from New York, but it is only a question 
of time when larger and faster boats will 
bring the island within three days of the 
mainland. It is about 1,375 miles from 
New York, 1,250 from Norfolk, 1,100 
from Savannah and 1,000 from Key 
West. A new line from Savannah and 
Charleston is already being discussed 
and it is not improbable that the rail- 
roads will one day be advertising a “To 
Porto Rico by land” trip by way of Flor- 
ida and Cuba. A regular boat already 
connects Florida and Cuba and a line 
‘rom the east end of Cuba to the west 


end of Porto Rico would reduce the 
water part of the journey to a minimum. 

The effects of American occupation 
are very apparent. First, in sanitation. 
Great progress has been made in locating 
and eradicating disease. Some 300,000 
cases of hookworm have been treated— 
all but 30,000 by the official physicians. 
An appropriation of $375,000 is asked 
for the completion of the work. There 
is no yellow fever there or bubonic 
plague. Second, the products of the 
island have largely increased in quantity 
and value. The cane crop has risen from 
70,000 tons to 300,000 tons, and there 
has been a large increase in the produc- 
tion of grapefruit, oranges and pine- 
apples. The grapefruit and oranges are 
equal in flavor to any in the market and 
the pineapples grow to enormous size— 
some exceeding 20 pounds in weight. 
But the most noticeable result of Ameri- 
can occupation is the increase in the 
school attendance. It was less than 
25,000 in 1898; it is now more than 100,- 
000, and increasing. While the United 
States has furnished the initiative and 
done the directing, the Porto Ricans 
must be credited with hearty co-opera- 
tion. The Porto Rican Assembly has 
responded promptly and liberally to 
every demand for funds for education. 
So much for what has been accom- 
plished. What of the future? Governor 
Colton is urging the establishment of a 
Pan-American college on the island, with 
the idea of making it a training school 
for those who are to carry our trade to 
South America, and a university for 
those who come from the South Ameri- 
can Republics to study American institu- 
tions. It is an excellent idea and has 
the hearty support of the Porto Ricans. 
Mr. Degetau, formerly the Porto Rican 
representative in Congress, made a simi- 
lar recommendation some eight years 
ago. To work successfully among the 
people in South America one must know 
the Spanish character as well as the 
Spanish language, and a year’s study in 
Porto Rico will be more valuable than 
several years devoted to the study of 
Spanish in the United States. Then, 
too, Porto Ricans, commercially inclined, 
after finishing the course in this college, 
can visit the United States, learn the de- 
tails of some exporting business and go 
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to the South as commercial travelers. 
The college would doubtless attract 
young men from South America, not 
only because of its proximity, only two 
days from Venezuela and on the line 
from Brazil and Argentina to New York, 
but because one could study American 
institutions while studying the English 
language. Instead of decreasing, how- 
ever, the number of students coming to 
the United States, it is likely to result 
in an increase, because a course at the 
Pan-American College would in many 
cases lead to a postgraduate course at 
some university in the United States. 
From whatever standpoint it is viewed, 
the Pan-American College looms up as 
an institution of great importance. Our 
nation is just beginning to understand 
the opportunity presented by the repub- 
lics of Centra! and South America. It 
has been demonstrated that white peo- 
ple can live within the tropics; that the 
diseases formerly dreaded can be pre- 
vented, and this demonstration, together 
with the pressure of European popula- 
tion, will add greatly to the population 
of South America during the present 
century. Every student who comes from 
the Southern republics goes back a 
frienl and champion of the United 
States. He carries our ideas and our 
ideals and becomes a customer for 
American goods. We can afford to in- 
vite him; we could even afford to fur- 
nish him board and tuition free; hence, 
the Pan-American College will prove a 
valuable asset from the day of its open- 
ing. 

But we need something else in Porto 
Rico and we need it even more imme- 
diately and more urgently than we do 
the Pan-American College or university, 
namely: the application of the American 
ideal in government. Just in proportion 
as Porto Rico is near to South America 
—and especially since its people speak 
Spanish—it is important that we shall 
make it a working model of our govern- 
mental ideas. We have been inexcusa- 
bly slow in offering them the privileges 
and guarantee of citizenship. I am writ- 
ing this on the ocean and do not know 
just what has been done in regard to col- 
lective citizenship. The bill, as reported 
to the House, provided for individual 
naturalization, but there were indications 


that it would be so modified as to per- 
mit collective citizenship. This will be 
a much appreciated concession—in fact 
its denial has been one of the causes of 
friction between the Porto Ricans and 
the officials sent from the United States. 
The people, with few exceptions, want to 
become citizens, and Governor Colton’s 
path will be made much more smooth by 
the conferring of citizenship upon the 
whole population, leaving those to reject 
it who desire to do so. The other point 
of friction is the Senate. At present the 
Senate is appointive—five out of the 
eleven being Porto Ricans. The bill, as 
reported, increases the number ‘to thir- 
teen and provides for the election of five. 
The Porto Ricans ask for a Senate en- 
tirely elective, and it is difficult to com- 
prehend how an objection can be inter- 
posed from the standpoint either of prin- 
ciple or expediency. An appointive Sen- 
ate is inconsistent with our institutions— 
in fact, we have to go to Europe for a 
precedent. And as little can be said in 
favor of its expediency. With an ab- 
solute veto power, which the Porto 
Ricans gladly concede, the Governor has 
all that a Senate would give him. He 
does not need a Senate to represent him; 
and the very existence of a non-elective 
Senate is a challenge to the representa- 
tive body. One representative body is 
more apt to obstruct than two, because 
at present the one bears alone the re- 
sponsibility of representing the people, 
while with two elective bodies the re- 
sponsibility would be divided. It is of 
the utmost importance that there shall be 
harmonious co-operation between the 
people of the United States and the peo- 
ple of Porto Rico, and it ought to be 
easy to secure this when compliance with 
American principles is all that is asked 
by the Porto Ricans. 

Just one more point. There are fran- 
chises to be granted in Porto Rico, and 
the franchise seeker is not always 
scrupulous as to his methods. We have 
seen him take advantage of cities and 
States in this country and he has even 
reached out after national franchises. It 
has required diligent effort to protect the 
public here; how much more care is 
necessarv in Porto Rico. No franchises 
should be granted without the approval 
of some representative Porto Rican body 
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—City Council or Legislature, and 
wherever possible the people should be 
given a referendum vote on a proposed 
franchise. It is better to risk a little de- 
lay in granting a franchise rather than to 
allow a suspicion to rest upon our Gov- 


MY HEALER” 23 
words, our Government should make 
Porto Rico an example and thru it speak 
to South and Central America. In no 
other way can we serve Spanish America 
so well, and that service, like all good 
service, will return to us in manifold 


ernment or its representatives. In other blessings, 


Lincotn, Nes. 


“The Lord My Healer” 


BY MELANCHTHON WOOLSEY STRYKER 


RIMMED by thy Gulf and Lakes and either Sea, 
Shaped and reserved by our Almighty Hand, 
Hail my America! thou people’s land, 

Whose awful name is Opportunity. 


WBING CRY 


Wondrous thy story and thy heritage, 
Thy strife that has been and that is to be, 
To learn where Law locks fast with Liberty, 
For final Man-right thy long war to wage. 


Naat 
AS What shapes of cunning, ill-born, malice lower 
Above thy beautiful and bannered stars, 
To foul and shred those white and crimson bars, 


To steal thy strength and bring the baleful hour! 


Upon thy vast experiment doth rest 
What passioned hopes, what grim and seismic fear! 
Remember whence and whereto thou art here, 
And heed the human, piteous, behest. 


Deny Him not who heals thee! Speak, aflame, 
Full Freedom’s challenge to a sobbing world. 
Spare not! To every wind of Time unfurled 

Set up thy guidons in thy God’s great name! 


Let all thy hills be joyful! Each fair vale 
Bloom with Love’s equity! Thy coronet 
Be with Truth’s everlasting rainbow set! 

Follow to find the Light that shall not fail! 





The University of Calcutta 


BY CHARLES F. THWING, LL.D. 


[This is the second article by the president of Western University and Adelbert Col- 


lege on the great Oriental universities. 
of June 23. 


“To give to the human mind a 

direction which it shall retain for 
ages is the rare prerogative of a few 
imperial spirits.” This prerogative the 
essayist believes belongs to Bacon. Tho 
no such general prerogative belonged to 
Macauviay yet, as one reflects on the his- 
tory of education in India for two gen- 
erations, and as one considers the work 
of the first university of India, the con- 
clusion is inevitable that to Indian edu- 
cation, hoth lower and higher, Macaulay 
gave impu'se and lasting direction. 

In the scar 1834 Macaulay landed in 
Madras. Altho his purpose in going to 
India wes not to form or to reform the 
educational policies of the Empire, yet 
his work in behalf of education was 


|* his essay on Bacon, Macaulay says, 


among the greatest works he ever per- 
formed, and was perhaps as great a work 


as was ever performed by one man for 
the education of a nation. At the time 
of his arrival, all educational effort had 
ceased by reason of divisions in the com- 
mittee which administered public instruc- 
tion. Five members of this committee 
were determined to maintain a scheme of 
education long in_ existence. This 
scheme largely consisted in giving sti- 
pends to students in Sanskrit, Persian 
and Arabic. Joined with this method, 
was the method of making large grants 
for the issuing of books in these three 
languages. It was a system of the en- 
dowment of Oriental learning. The 
other five members of the committee 
were cletermined to teach to Indian stu- 
dents the simple element of knowledge 
in their own vernacular, and the higher 
branches in the English tongue. The 
second method stood for the educational 
principles of the West. As a result of 
this apparently irreconcilable difference 
Macaulay wrote a minute in which he 
argued for the vernacular and the En- 
glish method. This minute, which is as 
lang as one of his essays, is thoroly 
Macaulayese in diction and in illustra- 
tion. He says: 
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The University of Cairo was discussed in our issue 
Articles on the Universities of Peking and Tokyo will follow.—Ep1ror.] 


“In India, English is the language spoken 
by the ruling class. It is spoken by the higher 
class of natives at the seats of government. 
It is likely to become the language of com- 
merce thruout the seas of the East. It is the 
language of two great European communities 
which are rising, the one in the south of Af- 
rica, the other in Australasia; communities 
which are every year becoming more impor- 
tant, and more closely connected with our In- 
dian Empire. Whether we look at the in- 
trinsic value of our literature or at the par- 
ticular situation of this country, we shall see 
the strongest reason to think that, of all for- 
eign tongues, the English tongue is that which 
would be the most useful to our ‘native sub- 
jects. 

“The question now before us is simply 
whether, when it is in our power to teach this 
language, we shall teach languages in which, 
by universal confession, there are no books on 
any subject, which deserve to be compared to 
our own; whether, when we can teach Euro- 
pean science, we shall teach systems which, by 
universal confession, whenever they differ 
from those of Europe, differ for the worse; 
and whether, when we can patrcnize sound 
philosophy and true history, we shall counte- 
nance, at the public expense, medical doctrines, 
which would disgrace an English farrier—as- 
tronomy, which would move laughter in the 
zirls at an English boarding school—history, 
abounding with kings thirty feet high, and 
reigns thirty thousand years long—and geog- 
raphy made up of seas of treacle and seas of 
butter.” 


The minute thus made was adopted by 
Lord William Bentinck and his council 
in 1835, under the vote: 

“His Lordship in Council is of opinion that 
the great object of the British Government 
ought to be the promotion of Eurupean litera- 
ture and science amongst the natives of India, 
and that all the funds appropriated for the 
purposes of education would be best employed 
on English education alone.” ? 

As a result of this vote, Macaulay was 
made the president of a body called to 
execute its provisions. The task was 
complex, large, difficult. If the larger 
share of the Hindi community were in 
favor of English learning, a still larger 
part of the strong Mohammedan com- 
munity was opposed. The forces for 
carrying out the vote were thoroly in- 

1A History of English Education 1n India, by Syed 
Mahmood, pages gost: 

n 


2A History of glish Education in India, by Syed 
Mahmood, ; age 51. 
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adequate. The general staff was unor- 
ganized. No training schools for teach- 
ers had been founded. No body of 
proper associates were at his command. 
But, as a master of principles, as well 
as a master of routine, Macaulay at once 


chancellor and senate. The governing 
body, or syndicate, consists of the vice- 
chancellor and certain members of tite 
senate. 

The early constitution of the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta, like the constitution of 
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On the left the Senate House; in the middle and on the right the Sanskrit College (affiliated). 


Within a 


half mile of this educational center are found five thousand students. 


rose to the greatness of the opportunity. 
His work, done in four years, directed 
the course of education, primary and uni- 
versity, for the remaining decades of- the 
nineteenth century, and its influence still 
abides. 

The foundation of the three great uni- 
versities of Calcutta, Bombay and Mad- 
ras, in the year 1857, and later that of 
the Punjab, at Lahore and one at Alla- 
habad, are among the results of Macau- 
lay’s service. It is notable that these first 
foundations were laid in the year of the 
Great Mutiny. The stirring of the peo- 
ple’s mind over large affairs usually re- 
sults in the laying of educational founda. 
tions. The University of Berlin was 
founded in the midst of the Napoleonic 
wars. Our own great Morrill land and 
university bill was passed in 1862. Cal- 
cutta was the first of the three to be in- 
corporated. The foundation was, after 
due deliberation, modeled upon the Uni- 
versity of London. It was made an ex- 
amining institution, with the right of 
conferring degrees in art, law, medicine 
and civil engineering. In its constitution 
it is composed of a ‘chancellor, vice- 


its model the University of London, has 
been the subject of fundamental change. 
Experience has made manifest various 
shortcomings of a purely examining uni- 
versity, and the university on the banks 
of the Hooghly, as well as the university 
on the banks of the Thames, has taken 
steps to become a teaching, as well as an 
examining and degree-conferring, insti- 
tution. 

The amount of tuition, however, given 
directly by the University of Calcutta is 
still small. The larger share of the stu- 
dents who come up for either the matri- 
culation or the degree examination have 
received their education in affiliated col- 
leges. These colleges are in part mis- 
sionary, and in part somewhat personal 
foundations. In any one examination of 
the university may be found students 
from Hindu, Mohammedan, Christian 
and other colleges. The examination 
room in the Senate House of the uni- 
versity on an examination day is a micro- 
cosm of the races, the religious beliefs. 
the castes, and the diverse culture of 
India. 

The breadth of the service rendered to 
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the people of India and to the people of 
the world by the University of Calcutta 
is intimated in the number and variety 
of subjects, in which it examines candi- 
dates for its degrees. I doubt if any uni- 
versity offers a larger number. Among 
them are English, Bengali, Hindi, Uriya, 
Assamese, Burmese, Urdu, Modern Ar- 
menian, Classical Armenian, Arabic, 
Persian, Sanskrit, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
French, German, History, Political 
Economy and Political Philosophy, Men- 
tal and Moral Philosophy, Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Physiology, Botany, 
Zoology. 

The list is appalling, but it is to be 
remembered that the topics cover some 
professional as well as undergraduate 
knowledge. The teaching in many of 
these subjects is not carried so far as it 
is in the better American colleges. The 
teaching in science in particular is lim- 
ited, tho large progress is now being 
made. The teaching in Latin and Greek, 
also, is not prolonged. The place which 
these two classical languages occupy in 
Western education is taken in Indian 
education by Sanskrit, as in Japanese 
education it is taken by the Chinese 


classics. I have asked not a few of the 
most learned men of India whether India 
lost by studying Sanskrit and not Greek. 
The answer has invariably been in the 
negative. Sanskrit offers a literature as 
rich as that of Plato and Aeschylus. Its 
philosophy is declared to be more attrac- 
tive to the metaphysical mind, as by com- 
mon confession the Hindu mind is more 
metaphysical than the Greek. Its poetry 
is quite as noble. The value of the study 
of the Sanskrit language as an intellec- 
tual discipline is declared to be as great 
as the study of the Greek language. Its 
grammar is as regular; its forms are as 
finely scientific ; and its whole spirit and 
atmosphere as philosophic. The Indian 
student thus finds in Sanskrit, it is by 
many affirmed, the same culture and 
training which the Western student finds 
in Greek language and literature. But 
altho the Sanskrit grammar is exact and 
affluent, it is also clear that these early 
scholars were not logicians. Grammar 
represents their highest attainments. In 
orderliness of conception, in freedom 
from the fantastic, the Greek is superior 
to the Sanskrit. 


The difficulty in the administration of 
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the University of Calcutta, and of the 
other universities of India, does not at 
all lie, therefore, in the lack of proper 
subjects of learning, or of examination ; 
but difficulties do exist and they are 
serious. 

One of them is found in the nature of 
the intellectual habits of the students 
themselves. The Indian student is not a 
student of the type in which the college 
officer and teacher rejoice. He lacks 
those virtues which are summed up in 
the good old word thoroness. He finds it 
hard to concentrate his mind on a single 


ness is the too high place given to mem- 
ory in scholastic concerns. The Hindu 
has a quick power of learning. This 
power is greater than the power of rea- 
soning. The daily work of students il- 
lustrates the high place given to the 
memory. A teacher who prepares stu- 
dents for passing examinations of the 
University of Calcutta has said to me 
that they learn geometry purely as a 
memorizing process. This lack of rea- 
soning helps to explain the interesting 
phenomenon that India has never pro- 
duced more than three able mathemati- 
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subject. His heart seems fixt upon the 
prizes which the higher education may 
offer, rather than upon the higher edu- 
cation itself. He sacrifices power to 
honor. This lack of thoroness, too, has 
relation to the typical Indian character. 
The Hindu is slight in body. His mus- 
cles are thin. He seems feeble, as well 
as small. He is precocious, premature. 
He may enter the university at fourteen, 
and become a bachelor of arts at eigh- 
teen. He mav also be married before the 
age of eighteen. The support of a fam- 
ily does not promote thoroness or length 
of university careers. 

Closely joined with the lack of thoro- 


cians, and these three not of the first 
order. In the sixth, seventh and twelfth 
centuries appeared three algebraists who 
have a good place in the history of the 
mest rational of the pure sciences. 

A third difficulty under which the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta labors in leading the 
education of the youth of India arises 
from a lack of sense of proportion in the 
Indizn mind. This lack is both of the 
head and of the emotional nature. The 
habit of exaggeration is both symbol and 
result of this evil. In his convocation 
address of 1905,’ at Calcutta, Lord Cur- 
zon said: 


“It is quite a common thing to see the most 
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extravagant account of ordinary occurrences, or 
the most fanciful motives attributed to per- 
sons. Invention and imputation flourish in an 
unusual degree. There is a thing which we 
call in English a mare’s nest, by which we 
mean a pure figment of the imagination, some- 
thing so preposterous as to be unthinkable. 
Yet I know no country where mare’s nests 
are more prolific than here. Some ridiculous 
concoction is publicly believed until it is offi- 
cially denied. Very often a whole fabric of 
hypothesis is built out of nothing at all. 
Worthy people are extolled as heroes. Pollit- 
ical opponents are branded as malefactors. Im- 
moderate adjectives are flung about as tho 
they had no significance. The writer, no 
doubt, did not mean to lie. But the habit of 
exaggeration has laid such firm hold of him 
that he is like a man who has taken too much 
drink, and who sees two things where there 
is only one or something where there is noth- 
ing. As he writes in hyperbole, so he tends 
to think in hyperbole, and he ends by becoming 
blind to the truth.” 


A further difficulty in which the high- 


goal, far off or near, on which the stu- 
dent fixes his heart. That issue deter- 
mines whether he shall be able to win 
yet another object of his ambition, a posi- 
tion under the Government. Such a 
position by a Hindu of fhe middle class 
is most coveted. For, under the narrow 
conditions of Indian society, the places 
he can accept are few. Therefore the 
examination system has been and is a 
dominating force in education of every 
order. Its influence has, on the whole, 
been and still is evil. It stimulates mere 
learning; it represses thinking; it nar- 
rows the scope of training; it makes in- 
struction a type of the pump handle, as 
Thring of Uppingham would say, and 
robs education of its liberalizing charac- 
ter. It makes the student a collector of 
facts, and not a gentleman of culturc 
and of intellectual, ethical and esthetic 
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er education in India suffers lies in the 
dominance of the examination. That 
dominance, which has so long prevailed 
in England, and in so many respects dis- 
astrously, has tyrannized Indian educa- 
tion for more than half.a century. The 
successful issue of an examination is the 





*%Convocation of the Senate, for Conferring De- 
grees, the 11th February, 1905. 


appreciations. But, be it added, in India, 
as in England, this system, so narrow- 
ing, so devitalizing, is losing somewhat 
its enslaving grip and influence. 

Thru the University of Calcutta and 
its companion universities the greatest 
progress made in education lies in the 
field of medicine and of pedagogy. In 
these two departments the work of the 
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university on the Hooghly is occidental. 
It links itself, however, with those insti- 
tutions of the West which hold to the 
liberalizing value of professional educa- 
tion. Calcutta does not directly require 
the student to take his bachelor degree 
before entering upon his course for the 
medical; as do the best medical colleges 
of America. The whole medical course 
covers, however, no less than six years. 
The method is, on the whole, like that 
prevailing in the University of London. 
Normally the Indian student enters upon 
his medical practice at the age of twenty- 
two—some four years earlier than the 
customary age in America—but in this 
case he has usually had little or no period 
of residence in a hospital. 

India, thru its universities, is also seek- 
ing to improve education of every order 
by giving a better training to its teach- 
ers. One of Macaulay’s serious difficul- 
ties sixtv years ago was a lack of good 
teachers. The difficulty is still serious. 
I can give no more adequate presentation 
of what the University of Calcutta is 
seeking to do in the training of teachers 
than in indicating some of the subjects 
in which it examines, upon the theory 
and art of teaching in relation to mental 
and moral science, it presents these 
topics : 


“The physical basis of mental life; sensa- 
tion, perception, attention, memory, association 
of ideas, assimilation of knowledge, feeling and 
volition; their associated physical conditions. 

“Mental evolution in the individual—char- 
acteristics of different ages:—infancy and 
childhood—the school age, and the succeeding 
period. 

“The training of the senses; coordination of 
sense and movement. 

“The cultivation of attention and interest— 
the cultivation of the imagination and the emo- 
tions—the zsthetic basis of intellectual edu- 
cation. 

“The logical basis of education—logical 
method—theory of the five formal steps—ab- 
straction, generalization and conception—order 
of the acquisition of knowledge. 

“Language, imitation and play as factors in 
education—growth of the linguistic faculty. 

“The training and discipline of the emo- 
tions—cultivation of sympathy and the social 
emotions—of the moral sentiment. 

“The training of the will—fourmation of hab- 
its—rewards and punishments—authority and 
discipline—the moral standard—the moral ideal 
and moral progress. 

“Characters of individual children—marks 
of brightness and cleverness—marks of defi- 
ciency and abnormality—atavism, physical and 
moral, 

“Tests of visualizing power, memory, ver- 
bal memory, command of language, sense of 
number, and the computing capacity, with the 
conditions of their growth and decline. 

“Educational values and educational ends. 
Education: classical and scientific, liberal and 
technical, general and special. Civic educa- 
tion. Coordination and sequence of studies. 
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National systems of education; the primary, 
the secondary, and the University stage.” 

The need of teaching and training in 
yet another profession is quite as great 
as in medicine and pedagogy; it is the 
general field of engineering. The In- 
dian mind is rather literary than scien- 
tific, philosophic than practical. But 
India, as a country, needs development. 
The railroad system of 30,000 miles is 
still inadequate. The irrigation systems 
need vast improvement and enlargement. 
The agricultural system is terribly im- 
perfect, as famines, both regular and ir- 
regular, prove. Many of the appliances 
and forces of civilization, electric, hy- 
draulic, should be introduced. The great 
needs of India are technical. The few 
technical schools now established are in- 
sufficient in number, and inadequate in 
force. As the president of the best col- 
lege in India said to me, “We are trying 
to oblige the Indian man to adopt these 
technical callings, but it is a long and 
hard struggle.” 

The great day for the student, for the 
teacher, for the examiner, for the vice- 
chancellor and the chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta, as of every univer- 
sity, is the day of the annual convoca- 
tion. This day falls in what would be 
in America, the very midst of the 
academic year. It is a day not unlike 
the similar day at Oxford, or at either 
the old or the new Cambridge. It is an 
occasion which appeals alike to the eye, 
to the ear and to the heart of man. The 
assembling of candidates for degrees, 
the crowds of interested and wondering 
spectators, the band playing popular airs, 
the additional force of policemen, the 
general atmosphere of expectancy are 
as common in the university on the 
Hooghly and in the university of the 
Punjab as in the university on the 
Charles, But in one respect the differ- 
ence is marked. In India the State or 
civil authority is manifestly made su- 
perior to the academic. The Governor- 
General, or Lieutenant Governor, pre- 
sides, confers deggeés and awards 
honors. ‘ 

The Indian university is also more 
punctilious as regards academic order 
and ceremonial. Academic costume is 


prescribed on the degree-conferring oc- 
casion with far more care than in the 
American college. It is said that: 

“Graduates shall wear a European dress 
with a college cap, or a chapkan and trous- 
ers with a shawl pagree and black taz.” 

No less than eight requirements are 
also laid down for the gowns and hoods 
of the several degrees. For instance, for 
the degree of master in the faculties of 
art, science and law, there is required 
a black silk or stuff gown. “The hood 
shall be of black silk or stuff, with lin- 
ing of silk corresponding in color with 
the inside border of the hood for bache- 
lors of the faculty.” 

But a still more important and funda- 
mental difference is made plain in the 
questions which the chancellor addresses 
to the candidates for degrees. These 
questions are significant: 

Chancellor—Do you sincerely promise and 
declare that if admitted to the Degrees for 


which you are severally candidates, and for 
which you have been recommended, you will 
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THE ONLY BELOOCHEE WHO HAS EVER WON 
A UNIVERSITY DEGREE. 


in your daily life and conversation conduct 
yourselves as becomes Members of the Uni- 
versity? 

Candidate—I do promise. 

Chancellor—Do you promise that to the ut- 
most of your opportunity and ability you will 
support and promote the cause of morality and 
sound learning? 

Candidate——I do promise. 

Chancellor—Do you promise that you will, 
as far as in you lies, uphold and advance so- 
cial order and the -well-being of your fellow- 
men? 

Candidate—I do promise. 

Chancellor.—Let the candidates be presented. 

In conclusion, the chancellor confers 
a degree under the following form: 

“By virtue of the authority vested in me as 
Chancellor of the University, I admit you 
to the Degree of — , and 1n token therof, 
I present to you this Diploma and authorize 
you to wear the robes ordained as the insignia 
of this Degree.” 

_ Thus the candidate of the five univer- 
sities of India is in essentially similar 
ceremonies introduced to his world of 
work and of service. It is-a world 
standing in less need of his service than 
he likes to believe. No people can be 


too well educated; but the proportional 
numbers of those who have received an 
education of different types may be ill- 
adjusted. India still lacks educated men, 
and lacks them tremendously. It is an 
illiterate people. But it has too many 
men of a literary education in proportion 
to those of other types and also in pro- 
portion to the needs of the nation. Nine- 
tenths of all the inhabitants of India are 
supported directly or indirectly by agri- 
culture. Few are manufacturers or 
traders. The professional class is small. 
The opportunities for men of literary 
tastes and abilities are slight. To the 
aristocracy of religion and of concen- 
trated wealth India can hardly afford to 
add the aristocracy of culture or of pro- 
fession. Educated men, therefore, un- 
able to find opportunities of legitimate 
service, are prompted to embrace oppor- 
tunities that are illegitimate.  Illegiti- 
mate opportunities prompt the founding 
of cheap newspapers devoted to vilifying 
the Government and lead to public 
speaking which is often a cheaper har- 
anguing. The long and lengthening list 
of seditionists and conspirators contains 
not a few college men among its leading 
members. 

This is one side, and the darker, of the 
political and educational condition of 
India. It is not, however, the only side. 
For tho emphasis on literary, as con- 
trasted with technical education may be 
too heavily laid; yet not a few men who 
do receive degrees from Calcutta, Bom- 
bay and their companion universities, do 
devote their increasing powers in wis- 
dom and sobriety to the enlightenment 
and uplifting of their own people. They 
do not fail to recognize the tremendously 
difficult conditions under which the Eng: 
lish Government labors ; they also do not 
fail to appreciate the state of their own 
people, of many tribes and tongues, scat- 
tered about in hundreds of thousands of 
little villages from Lahore to Tutucorin. 
They are at once patriots and individ- 
ualists. These men are seeking by wise 
methods and in calm earnestness to make 
their people—sane masters of them- 
selves—worthy of republican institu- 
tions, and to inspire them thru highest 
thinking and just appreciations unto 
great living, unto greater achieving and 
unto even greater character. 


CLEVELAND, OurIOo. 





The Woman Movement in England 


and in America 
BY DORA B. MONTEFIORE 


{Mrs. Dora B. Montefiore, the noted British suffragist, who is now making a tour of 
this country, is a typical English woman, tall, fine physique, clear complexion, musical voice 
and charming manner, somewhat motherly in appearance, but with a decided tendency toward 
fashionable dress. Altho originally from Australia, she has for a long time been connected 
with the popular movement in England, but gained her greatest prominence thru barricading 
her house to the tax collector as a protest against the injustice of taxation without repre- 
sentation. In this way she succeeded in keeping the bailiff out for six weeks, but, his 
patience becoming exhausted, he finally came in the name of the Crown with a number of 
men armed with pickaxes, broke open the door and auctioned off the furniture. Many wo- 
men who attended the sale took advantage of the occasion to make speeches denouncing the 
attitude of the Government toward women. Hard as it was to see her belongings sold, Mrs. 
Montefiore considered the principle involved well worth the sacrifice and was willing to endure 
the discomfort and degradation of a term in prison for the same cause. She was one of 


the first of the suffragists to go to jail, and is popularly known as the 


mother.”—Ep1Tor. ] 


OTHING in any modern upheaval 
has been more remarkable than 
the conscious and forceful move- 

ment of women, demanding equal eco- 
nomic and political opportunities with 
men. Whether in England’s colonies be- 
yond the seas, or in the small and op- 
pressed Grand Duchy of Finland; 
whether in some of the States of Amer- 
ica, or among the mountains and fjords 
of Norway, women have already con- 
quered and gained their political en- 
franchisement and are encouraging their 
sisters in the fight for freedom. 
But England, whose boast it is that 
her Parliament is the mother of Parlia- 
ments, and that her constitution ensures 
fredom to all, has not yet enfranchised 
her women. Neither have the majority 
of the United States of America followed 
the example of the more Western States 
and placed in the hands of their women 
the weapon of the ballot; but in both 
these great English-speaking communi- 
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“militant grand- 


ties the crisis is becoming daily nearer, 
when their statesmen will have to take a 
definite attitude on the subject, and 
when the just aspirations of women for 
political representation will have to be 
justified. Every Trade Union Congress 
in England for some years past, every 
Socialist and Labor Conference, and the 
Co-operative Women’s Guild have bound 
themselves by resolution to work and 
agitate for universal suffrage for all men 
and women. 

The Conservative element in the king- 
dom is spending enormous sums every 
vear to force forward a bill giving suf- 
frage to women on a property basis. 
Women of every shade of politics are 
showing by militant action that the time 
is gone by when they can any longer 
be deluded by the second reading of a 
bill, which was never meant to go fur- 
ther in the direction of becoming law. 
What then is barring the way for women 
at present in England? It is party expe- 
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diency, and nothing but party expedi- 


ency. Neither Liberals nor Tories can 
be quite sute iti what way the admission 
of women to political rights will affect 
party interests or the balance of power 
between the two capitalistic parties. The 
Tories might be induced by their lady 
supporters to bring in a bill to enfran- 
chise women householders, and thus en- 
trench still more securely the interests of 
property and of privilege; and suffrage 
societies composed of Tory and Conserv- 
ative women pledge themselves in their 
cOfistitution to resist any changes in the 
ptopetty basis of the franchise, and to 
oppose tirtiversal suffrage. The Liberals, 
stnarting under the organized attacks of 
stiffragettes, ate sulkily indifferent, and 
their leader, Mr. Asquith, has refused to 
include women in his promised Reform 
Bill; though he has promised if a private 
member brings in an amendment to the 
bill, enfranchising women on a demo- 
cratic basis, he will accept the amend- 
ment. Our hope, therefore, lies with the 
Radicals and Socialists; and it is men 
like Sir Charles Dilke, who for years has 
been educating the House of Commons 
on this subject, who will in the end help 
English women to their full enfranchise- 
ment. John Galsworthy, the dramatist 
and novelist, writes in a March number 
of The New Age: 

“In an age when spirituality has ever a more 
desperate struggle to maintain hold at all 
against the inroads of materialism, any in- 
crease of bitterness in the national life, any 
loss of gentleness, aspiration and mutual trust 
between the sexes, however silent, secret and 
unmeasurable. is a very serious thing. Jus- 
tice, neglected, works her own insidious re- 
venge. There is an impasse. It will be easy 
to prolong that impasse indefinitely. It will 
be easy to go on saying: ‘Your cause is not 
our cause; we can’t help you!’ To go on 
shouting: ‘Behave yourselves, if you want us 
to do something!’ But with every month 
every year, the germs of bitterness and of 
brutality have been spreading. . .. If any 
think that repression can put an end to this 
impasse they are mistaken. The idea of the 
full emancipation of women is so rooted that 
nothing can now uproot it.” 

It is for these reasons and appeals that 
I have been particularly interested in 
studying the woman suffrage question in 
the United States. Here I surely believe 
the women will not have the same prob- 
lem to face as have their sisters in Eng- 
land. Here property and privilege have 


not the entrenched strongholds that they 
possess in the old country. Here mer 
are prepared, if women can make good! 
their case, and show that there is a real 
demand for’ their political enfranchise- 
ment, to grant them their demands. The 
New York Times took last year a straw 
vote of its own on the subject, and ad- 
dressed an inquiry to all of the United 
States Senators and Representatives and 
to the presidents of all the universities 
and colleges. The replies showed that 
49 per cent of the writers were in favor 
of woman suffrage, 28 per cent were op- 
posed, and 23 per cent were either non- 
committal, or favored the granting of a 
limited suffrage to women. This idea 
of a limited suffrage. must, of course, be 
fought in the same way as other preju- 
dices must be fought. The demand of 
the United States National Suffrage So- 
ciety is for full suffrage and eligibility ; 
and the Socialist women in their report 
presented in May this year to the na- 
tional convention in Chicago resolved 
“that the Socialist Party demands equal 
suffrage, regardless of sex, color or race, 
and pledges itself to work, advocate and 
agitate for it.” The modern argument 
in favor of our demands is the industrial 
argument. Women, like men, have been 
forced into industrialism, and are the 
creators of a great part of the wealth of 
the world. As the direct result of their 
political disqualifications, their status in 
industry is lower than that of men. It 
is to the interest, therefore, of any party 
representing the working class to de- 
mand the political representation of 
women. One result of the woman’s 
franchise in Utah, Wyoming, Colorade 
and Idaho is that the wages of women in 
the public service approximate more 
nearly to those paid to men; and female 
teachers are paid at the same rate as 
male teachers, when doing equal work. 
Mrs. Bowman Wells, an English suf- 
fragist, who has collected statistics about 
the Western States where women are en- 
franchised, affirms: 

“In the ten years ending 1900 the total value 
of farm property increased by 37 per cent. in 
Colorado, by yo.4 per cent. in Utah, by nearly 
100 per cent. in Wyoming, and by 160° per cent. 
in Idaho. In California the increase was only 
2.5 per cent. During the same period, while 


the total capital invested in manufacturing in 
California increased only 39.9 per cent., the 
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increase in Wyoming was 70.9 per cent., in 
Utah 122 per cent. and in Idaho, over 180 per 
cent.” 

The female illiteracy percentages of 
the great Eastern States are 25 per cent. 
higher than that of Colorado, 40 per cent. 
higher than Idaho, 60 per cent. higher 
than Wyoming, and nearly twice as h'gh 
as Utah. With such facts and figures 
before them, I cannot believe that the, 
men of a great and young country so 
keenly alive as they appear to be to al! 
that makes for real and lasting) progress, 
will long delay to grant the demand of 
their women for political equality. It is 
a well-worn axiom that “the safety of a 
government rests upon the consent of the 
governed,” and women are no longer an 
inarticulate and consenting portion of 
the population. Revolt aga‘nst existing 
disqualifications is spreading; and in 
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these days when reason, rather than 
force, should decide all issues, it behoves 
the men who see life clearly and see it 
whole, to listen to the call of reason and 
to grant the-just demands of women be- 
fore there is any further appeal to force. 
Laurence Housman, in a recent poem 
dedicated to the women’s cause, writes: 
“*Tis England’s need 
Which bids her women now no more be dumb. 

We cry for justice! And lo, Justice stands 
Still with uplifted sword and balanced scales; 

While in her courts blind Hate, with blun- 

dering hands, 
Smites with brute force, and yet with brute 
force fails.” 

The women of America are to be con- 
gratulated that in their struggle toward 
freedom neither “blind hate” nor “brute 
force” will ever play a part. Let us hope 
we have seen the last of them in Eng- 
land. 


New York City. 


An International Home Exchange for 


Young 


People 


BY ERNST RICHARD 


[The author of the following article is a lecturer on German history and civilization in 


Columbia University and president of the 
Ep1ror. ] 


HE proposal of the organization of 
T an International Home Exchange 
for Young People, is based on the 
idea that in all countries there are fam- 
ilies that, altho settled comfortably 
enough, are unable to pay for the advan- 
tage of an extended residence of their 
sons or daughters in a foreign country. 
In case, however, that two such families 
in different countries agree to entertain 
a child of the other, the expense for 
board and lodging is the same as if their 
own child had stayed at home. An extra 
expense is caused only by the journey; 
and even this might be diminished by 
Government or private help. While 
scholarships in higher or special schools 
for students are a part of this scheme, 
positions in mercantile or industrial con- 
cerns ought to be provided for, as of the 
highest importance. 


New York German-American Peace Society.— 


I have young people of seventeen to 
twenty-two years of age in view. Cen- 
tral Bureaus in both countries, supported 
by trustworthy persons who are to ascer- 
tain the fitness of the parties concerned, 
ought to conduct the negotiations, 

The plan proposed is simply a com- 
bination, an expansion and systematiza- 
tion of institutions, existing already. For 
a long time the advantage of foreign resi- 
dence for educational purposes has been 
recognized ; far-seeing Governments and 
philanthropists have founded scholarships 
to send talented students to other coun- 
tries. Nor is it unusual that young peo- 
ple, following a commercial or industrial 
career, are sent to foreign countries to 
learn their methods of business. It is 
furthermore not by any means a new idea 
that parents exchange children to let 
them have the advantage of learning bet- 





ter a foreign language. Such has been 
the custom, for instance, between families 
in the German, French and Italian parts 
of Switzerland for many years, and I un- 
derstand that it is not unfrequent in 
Hungary for purposes of modern lan- 
guage study. Systematized children’s 
exchange has been instituted between 
France, Germany and England for some 
time. Of late, the promoters of interna- 
tional peace and solidarity have recog- 
nized the importance of these institutions 
for the promotion of international friend- 
ship; and with their help, the children’s 
exchange has rapidly increased, so that 
during the year 1909 not less than 362 
children (181 pairs) have benefitted by 
this institution. 

It is now proposed to extend the ad- 
vantages of the system to young people 
more advanced in years, and over coun- 
tries further distant from each other, and 
to all fields of life. By trying to place 
young people in commercial and indus- 
trial enterprises—not necessarily for a 
financial consideration, ‘but rather in the 
nature of an apprenticeship—besides 
boarding: them in respectable families. 
wil offer more practical advantages than 
the mere exchange of students or profes- 
sors, since it will not only result in a bet- 
ter knowledge of the foreign country and 
in the formation of friendship between 
the families belonging to the different 
nations, but it will in many instances lead 
to an increase of commercial and indus- 
trial relations of direct economical value. 
There is no doubt that there are great 
difficulties in the way of the realization 
of this plan, but there are so many 
groups of people and institutions inter- 
ested in it that with their help, and an 
efficient centralized organization, all ob- 
stacles could be met and the proper agen- 
cies found for inyestigation. It is, of 
course, desirable that the two families, 
who exchange their sons or daughters, 
should be living under nearly equal social 
and economical conditions; in many in- 
stances their religious standing and other 
points will have to be taken into consid- 
eration. When the organization is per- 


fect, there is no reason why not even 
the laboring classes might benefit by it; 
why, for instance, not the son of an 
American laborer might enjoy the hos- 
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pitality of a German workingman’s fam- 
ily, and vice versa. 

Just one illustration! In this country, 
fortunately, the interest in forestry is 
greatly increasing. Suppose the ex- 
change was organized at the present time, 
it would be easy to inquire whether or 
not some German forester would be glad 
to send his son for a year to America, 
and in turn offer to a young American: 
student of forestry the chance to live and 
work for a whole year with a German 
forester learning the method, so success- 
fully applied in that country, right on the 
spot. It will not be mecessary to add 
other illustrations. : = 

Circumstances of a personal nature 
brought it about that this plan has been 
submitted first to the Peruvian Govern- 
ment, which has received it with the 
greatest enthusiasm, and holds out the 
hope that it would pay the passage of 
young Peruvians who would go to Amer- 
ica under the system. This news of the 
negotiations with Peru somehow found 
its way into German newspapers, and the 
Germans were strongly advised to adopt 
the plan without delay in order to pro- 
mote their commercial interests in South 
America. The author has received sev- 
eral inquiries from Germany and Austria, 
assuming that the scheme was already in 
operation, making application for young 
Austrians and Germans to be taken into 
consideration. Most interesting was a 
letter sent by the Austrian Export So- 
ciety in Vienna, a very important, semi- 
official organization, of which the lead- 
ing merchants and experters of Austria 
are the members. 

They say in their letter: 

“This excellent idea is very appropriate to 
bring the nations together and promote their 
commercial relations. Therefore, we would 
propose to include Austria in your project; 
we shall be happy to co-operate to its success.” 

Thus it can be seen that other nations 
are ready for action and are waiting for 
our initiative. It would be, therefore, 
highly desirable that the plan would be 
seriously taken up by some of our Ameri- 
can organizations, peace societies, Cham- 
bers of Commerce, educational organiza- 
tions and institutions and certain depart- 
ments of our Government might join in 
the creation of a central bureau to exe- 
cute the plans. 


New York City. 
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The Indian who tells what he knows in the language 
INDIAN INSPECTOR McLAUGHLIN* of the born Story-teller. His subjects 
writes a fascinating book. It is the work embrace a wide scope. He tells of In- 


Copyright, 1907, by Crosset. 
“TWO MOONS, NORTHERN CHEYENNE CHIEF.” 
From “My Friend the Indian.” (Houghton Mifflin Company.) 


of one whose life has been spent among dian hunts and battles, of customs and 
the Indians, who knows them as few, if manners, of superstitions and legends, 
any other, white men know them, and and he gives an intimate picture of the 


eee oe : 
1My Frienp tHe INpDIAN. By James McLaughlin. aborigines daily lives. . 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. Four of his chapters have notable his- 
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toric value. He gives the Indian story 
of the Custer battle, and also narrates the 
Modoc War, the flight of the Nez Perces 
and the incidents leading up to the death 
of Sitting Bull. No other white man is 
so capable of giving the Indian side of 
the Custer battle. He has talked with 
most of the prominent chieftains, and 
with a good many of the undistinguished 
warriors, who were in that conflict. Per- 
haps about no battle has no much foolish 
conjecture been written and spoken. Mr. 
McLaughlin’s contribution deserves to 
rank with Captain E. S. Godfrey’s ac- 
count in the Century Magazine for Janu- 
ary, 1892, and with Joseph Mills Han- 
son’s relation in his volume, “The Con- 
quest of the Missouri” (1909), as one of 
the three accounts which, taken together, 
compose a thoro and detailed description 
of that battle and the conditions under 
which it was fought. 

Mr. McLaughlin describes «with ad- 
miration the exploits of Chief Joseph, 
who with his Nez Perces in 1877 led the 
soldiers so exasperating a chase until 
they were finally rounded up by Miles in 
the Bear Paw Mountains. Examining 


Joseph’s last battle-ground, he is struck 


anew with the “tremendous military 
capacity” of the chieftain who could plan 
defensive works like a trained officer, and 
who could for so long a time baffle pur- 
suit. The author’s account of the death 
of Sitting Bull throws considerable new 
light on the episode, and his narrative of 
the Modoc War, tho containing little that 
is new, is written with an understanding 
that will picture it to the reader with a 
fresh vividity. 

Mr. McLaughlin describes the Indian 
as “a sort of half-starved ward in chan- 
cery.” The Government holds about 
thirty-six millions of dollars in trust, be- 
sides many million dollars’ worth of 
land, for the Indian. Instead of doling 
out supplies to him, a method which 
keeps him in a state ‘of unthrift and. in- 
digence, the Government, Mr. McLaugh- 
lin insists, should give him his portion 
and turn him adrift to work out his sal- 
vation. 

Mr. Leupp* treats the Indian problem 
in its entirety. A former Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, he speaks with the 


*THe Inptan anD His Prosrem. By Francis fF. 
Leupp. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 





knowledge of one who has dealt with 
every phase of the problem. He, too, in- 
sists that the Indian should be set upon 
his feet and that the ties which bind him 
to his tribe, in the communal sense, or to 
the Government, should be forever 
severed. The Indian must be recognized 
as an individual and so treated; he must 
be made an active factor in the upbuild- 
ing of his local community; his children 
must be taught to do needful things 
rather than read Latin or “extract the 
cube root of 123456789.” To the ob- 
jection that the Indian would probably 
be immediately swindled out of his pos- 
sessions if forced to act for himself, Mr. 
Leupp reminds his assumed critic of the 
present measures for guarding the weak- 
er and more ignorant Indians. Never- 
theless, he wants the placing of personal 
responsibility upon the Indian to be has- 
tened, satisfied that the harm will be but 
incidental and the good incalculable. No 
one who wishes to keep informed on the 
current phases of the Indian problem can 
afford to miss this book. 
as 


Modern Japan 


Nort least among the memorials mark- 
ing the semi-centennial of the commer- 
cial opening of Japan, under the Town- 
send Harris treaty, is this book* com- 
piled by Count Okuma, who was one of 
the most hopeful pupils of Verbeck in 
Japan and an active mover in the Resto- 
ration of 1868. These men secured a 
coalition of the clans that took away 
from the Yedo Shogun the guardianship 
of the Kyoto palace and of the Emperor, 
and which in place thereof brought in 
the new Government. From 1868 until 
the present time Okuma, whether in or 
out of office, has been ever active in 
making that New Japan which resembles, 
both in beauty of its form and method 
of its growth, the peerless Fuji Yama of 
his native country. Resting upon a 
foundation of ancient rock, rises the 
great cone of lava that has risen up de 
profundis. That is the mountain, beauti- 
ful and strong. So the Japan of today, 
while borrowing from afar forces and 
appliances hitherto unknown and previ- 
ously unseen, keeps in her own life the 





*Firry Years or New JAPAN. 
Okuma. 2 Vols. 
$7.50. 


Compiled by Count 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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energies that are of herself. Despite the 
fears of those who do not know well the 
genius and history of Nippon, the new 
Japan is not destined to fall back. 

These two volumes, well arranged and 
indexed, contain contributions from over 
fifty writers whose Japanese script has 
been translated into English by Captain 
Brinkley, who is without peer in his 
chosen field. The whole work, thus put 
into good form by Mr. Marcus B. Huish, 
is a reproduction and part condensation 
of the original Japanese publication. In 
the appendices are texts of the Constitu- 
tion of 1889 and of treaties, a list of 
publications in science by Japanese, be- 
sides information as to weights, meas- 
ures, wages, etc. It would have been 
well if some one who knew personally 
and accurately about the first missionary, 
educational and industrial pioneers had. 
assisted the editors; for the one great de- 
fect of the book is, despite its generous 
acknowledgment, a special chapter on 
the foreigners who taught, aided and ad- 
vised the Japanese in office, or who, by 
their enthusiasm and abilities raised up 
many of these contributors and other 
eminent men of the empire. Without 
such instruction, inspiration and _ initia- 
tory work, it is certain there would have 
been no such New Japan as is here pic- 
tured and who speaks for herself. 

The mass of information, relating to 
religion, philanthropy, culture, education, 
philosophy, science, fine arts, literature, 
politics, industry and socialism, here so 
well arranged and so interestingly set 
forth, is unified by Count Okuma’s ex- 
ecutive ability, insight and experience. 
Most valuable are his own contributions, 
in four chapters, concerning history, edu- 
cation and a final summary. None but 
he could have obtained from Prince Y. 
Tokugawa, the ex-Shogun, the last of 
his line, so significant an interview. In 
large measure, this personage summed. 
up in himself the old civilization. Giv- 
ing his views of the Restoration of 1868, 
which unified feudal Japan and made 
thereof a nation, the Prince would not 
be a Japanese if he did not argue with 
wholeheartedness in favor of loyalty to 
the Emperor. He even insists that in 
the teachings of his house and ancestors 
lay the seed bed of that loyalty, which, 
in its bright, consummate flowering dur- 
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ing his own lifetime has unified the Jap- 
anese nation. Of course, no Western 
scholar can take seriously Count Oku- 
ma’s assertions as to the very early his- 
tory of Japan, for no critical scholar of 
any reputation believes that Dai Nihon 
has, or ever had, any written history 
which antedates the introduction of let- 
ters in the sixth century. In institutional 
life and artistic spirit the composite peo- 
ple now called the Japanese have a per- 
spective that runs back into the days of 
the dolmens, before Chinese art or civili- 
zation were known or possibly even 
heard of. But anything more, politically 
or geographically, than a small court- 
center, with loose control over outlying 
regions, before the eighth century, one 
cannot see, in either their ancient texts 
or traditions ; while the existence of any- 
thing that can be called a nation, or 
homogeneous body of people, before the 
twelfth century, a critic peers in vain to 
behold. For delightful optimism Count 
Okuma has no superior, while for exalt- 
ed ideas of the greatness of the Japanese 
and the splendor of their’ future, the 
good sage reminds us less of Fuji Yama 
than of Niitaka (New High) which in 
Formosa is the still loftier mountain of 
the Japanese empire. 

Space does not permit us to summa- 
rize the contributions of such eminent 
men as Ito, Soyeshima, Shimada and 
others in the brilliant galaxy of scholars 
in and out of the Imperial University 
and of its rival Waseda University, over 
which Count Okuma presides. Academic 
freedom is not yet permitted to the pro- 
fessors of the Government institution, 
and any critical examination of the dog- 
mas and mythology on which the throne 
of Japan is supposed. to rest may be vis- 
ited with disgrace and degradation; but 
Waseda, besides beating our boys at foot- 
ball and being beaten, is a little more lib- 
eral, So we find Professor Kume talking 
freely of native religious beliefs. Yet even 
this chapter on Shinto is almost as color- 
less as the cult itself. Suffice it to say 
that no other book gives so full and gen- 
uine an account of the movements of 
mind in the country which, since 1868, is 
so worthy of the name of the Mikado’s 
empire. Incidentally, this book reveals 
how vitally Japanese civilization is fed 
from its own interior springs: 
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Ants: Their Structure, Development and 
Behavior. By William Morton Wheeler, 
Ph.D. With Illustrations. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $5 net. 

This scholarly, systematic treatise, 
representing years of careful observation 
and research, has been awaited with 
much interest. Among social insects, al- 
ways fascinating to man, the bees and 
wasps have heretofore been the chief ob- 
jects of study, notwithstanding the fact 
that ants outnumber as individuals all 
other terrestrial animals and have the 


takes up the structure, development, his- 
tory, classification and distribution, treat- 
ing each division of the subject concise- 
ly, accurately and with full detail. The 
chapters on the social life of the ant treat 
of his relation to plants, to animals and 
other ants, including those interesting 
problems of nature, mutualism, symbiosis 
and parasitism. We may note in passing 
that in this part of the work the sociolo- 
gist and the psychologist will find many 
suggestive observations. The chapters 
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“FEMALE, MALES, MAJOR AND MINOR WORKERS AND BROOD OF CAMPONOTUS 
AMERICANUS, Xz.” 


From “Ants,” by William Morton Wheeler. 


most highly developed, picturesque social 


life. Among foreign workers, Emery, 
Forel, Wasmann and Janet have made 
valuable contributions to this subject, as 
well as Miss Fielde and Dr. McCook in 
our own country. Professor Wheeler’s 
book is, however, the most comprehen- 
sive study of ants in all phases yet of- 
fered in a single volume. Beginning 
with a general description of the ant and 
its place in nature, Professor Wheeler 


(The Macmillan Co.) 


on sensation, instincts and behavior are 
of especial interest for the ant shows 
emotions akin to those of man, such as 
affection, hatred, fear, anger, elation and 
depression. The chapter entitled “The 
Instinctive Behavior of Ants” cannot 
fail to arouse interest and will repay a 
careful reading. Professor Wheeler here 
shows most plainly what he himself char- 
acterizes as the “critical and catholic” 
spirit of the scholar, for he is led away 
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neither by the sentimentalism of the na- 
ture-lover nor the dry intellectualism of 
the laboratory scientist. This sane, broad 
outlook upon the subject gives the book 
its significance and its wide appeal. A 
final chapter upon methods of collecting 





thought. The technical language used 
thruout will, however, discourage the lay 


reader. On the whole, this volume is the 
most valuable contribution made in re- 
cent years by an American writer to en- 
tomological science. 


WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST HESITATION HE WHIPPED UP TWO WRITHING TENTACLES AND 
SEIZED HIM. 
From Roberts’ “Kings in Exile.” (The Macmillan Co.) 


and studying ants and a complete bibli- 
ography render it indispensable to the 
student. The book is profusely illus- 
trated and the typographical work ex- 
cellent. It is written in clear, forcible 
English, is replete with interesting facts 
and suggestions for correlative lines of 


— in Exile. By Charles G. D. Roberts. 
Illustrated. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.50. 

It is a far cry from “The Land of 
Evangeline and the Gateways Thither” 
written by Mr. Roberts for the Domin- 
ion Atlantic Railway Company in 1894 
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to Kings-in Exile. The first is a theme 
that has often been handled before and 
by other writers, but the last opens up a 
new field. Various animals have been 
selected by Mr. Roberts and their life 
stories are told as they were in a wild 
state and how they came to be in exile. 
The book naturally follows the author’s 
former studies, such as his “Kindred of 
the Wild” and “The Watchers of the 
Trails.” It shows once more the close 
sympathy of Mr. Roberts with the animal 
life of which he writes so delightfully. 
The animals that appear in the present 
book take on a new charm under the 
kindly touch of this author, who makes 
them almost human. After all, why 
should not animals have hates, loves, 
memories and retrospection just as Mr. 
Roberts says they have? The buffalo, 
puma, moose, timber wolf, eagle, octo- 
pus, seal, bear, mink and fox all figure 
in one or more good stories in the vol- 
ume. All are well worth reading. 


& 


Oberammergau. By Josephine Helena 
Short. New York: T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. Illustrated. $1. 

Unless one approach the Passion 
Play given at Oberammergau every 
ten years, from the standpoint of the 
student, there is little literature on the 
subject that may escape the stigma of 
sentimentalism based on over-emotional 
observation. The actual performance as 
a plastic religious representation affects 
many people in different ways ; hence the 
diversity of “Impressions.” There is a 
certain amount of conventional material 
with which the tourist to the Bavarian 
village should be familiar; every decade, 
cheap guidebooks in all languages are is- 
sued, each one containing a bare outline 
of the drama, and the pictures now made 
familiar to a!l magazine readers. These 
pamphlets are usually flimsy in binding, 
and therefore many will find the durable 
format of Miss Short’s small volume 
more convenient for handling. In fact, 
if one does not care to go to the expense 
of buying Madame Diemer’s “Oberam- 
mergau and Its Passion Plays,” this lit- 
tle book will. satisfactorily outline the 
main facts about the drama and the peo- 
ple who play in it. Miss Short’s ap- 
proach to this most interesting of medie- 
val survivals, is by no means original ; 
not even in the expression of her per- 


sonal feelings does she go beyond the 
commonplaceness of the average traveler. 
We are led to believe that she has been 
to the village and has been befriended 
by the villagers; despite these oppor- 
tunities, her knowledge of the subject is 
limited, and her novelty is that of small 
incident which every tourist may gather 
for himself. The time has come for a 
real deep impression of Oberammergau, 
from the traveler who goes there. If the 
authorities value truth, and desire cor- 
rect knowledge of themselves and of 
their play to be spread abroad, they 
should afford the student every oppor- 
tunity to reach old record—without 
which no writer may proceed much fur- 
ther than Hartmann. Oberammergau is 
a social and economic community—a 
fact which no traveler has found of suffi- 
cient significance to deal with fully. The 
real literary person, rather than the 
casual observer, who leaves Oberammer- 
gau, should have a more coherent idea 
than Miss Short gives in a volume which 
her publishers have issued tastefully, to 
disguise how closely akin it is to the cus- 
tomary guidebook, of which there are so 
many. 
a 

Eugenics. The Science of Human Improve- 

ment by Better Breeding. By C. B. 

Davenport. New York: Henry Holt & 

Co. 50 cents. 

We have never received so small a 
book with so much in it, that is, so much 
of what is both true and important. On 
this subject one should bear in mind 
what Josh Billings once wrote, in spell- 
ing even more simplified than ours, “It 
is better not to no so meny things than 
to no so meny things that are not so.” 
Old wives’ tales and sensational imagin- 
ings make up the bulk of what people 
think they know about human heredity. 
It is only in recent years that the experi- 
mental investigation of inheritance in the 
animal and plant worlds has been sys- 
tematically undertaken and of the new 
knowledge thus acquired not much of it 
can be with surety applied to mankind. 
Professor Davenport, of the Carnegie 
Station for Experimental Evolution, 
packs into thirty-five small pages a plain 
statement of what is positively known so 
far as to the inheritance of personal 
peculiarities and he has room enough 
besides for a plan and plea for further 
research. 
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Literary Notes 


....We would like to express our hearty 
approval of the series of English classics pub- 
lished by Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 
These books are issued in large type and sub- 
stantial binding at the astonishingly low price 
of twenty-five cents each. The volume before 
us—A Tale of Two Cities, by Dickens—con- 
tains 377 pages and makes a standard library 
book. It is representative of the entire series. 


....“The Graphic Arts and Crafts Year 
Book for 1910,” as issued thru the Republican 
Publishing Company, of Hamilton, Ohio, under 
the editorship of Joseph Meadon in an ad- 
mirable book. In its pages many problems 
are discussed with clearness and understand- 
ing. The amateur and professional may each 
cull something from its pages that is well 
worth while. The illustrations include some 
in color that are good to look upon. Progress 
all along the line 1s reported in the various 
arts and crafts which are given a place in this 
book. 


....Mrs. Mary Heaton Vorse, the well- 
known writer of short stories, returned to this 
country last week from Paris. Her home- 
coming was a particularly sad one as she 
found that she had lost both her husband, 
Albert White Vorse, the author, and her 
mother, Mrs. Hiram Heaton, while she was at 
sea. At the time of his death Mr. Vorse, who 
had been a contributor to THe INDEPENDENT, 
and a few years ago a substitute in our edi- 
torial rooms for a few months, was engaged 
in writing a book on aeronautics. He had 
been a member of the Peary relief expedition 
in 1892. 


....Don Carlos Seitz, the business manager 
of The New York World, is a busy man. The 
lure of ietters is, however, strong within him, 
for in 1907 he found time to issue a volume 
entitled “Discoveries in Every-Day Europe.” 
Mr. Seitz has followed the publication of this 
with Writings by and About James Abbott 


McNeill. Whistler: A Bibliography, which 
was published last week through Otto Schulze 
& Co., of Edinburgh. This volume is crowd- 
ed with titles and is indicative of the most 
industrious research. The book contains a 
list of Whistler illustrations and important 
reproductions. The magazine references to 
Whistler occupy considerable space. The print- 
ing was done by Turnbull & Spears in Edin- 
burgh on English hand-made paper with deckle 
edges. 181 pp. Gilt top. The edition is 
limited to 350 copies and is imported by Ern- 
est Dressel North. 


....The Fourth of July as it has been cele- 
brated is full of hazard. The casualties due 
to the unsafe and insane Fourth are great 
and we are consequently coming more and 
more toward an Independence Day that shall 
be safe and sane. Aside, however, from the 
danger to eyes, arms, legs and the body gen- 
erally that is signified by a noisy and pyro- 
technic Fourth there is another and more in- 
sidious hazard due to such a celebration of the 
day. The death rate according to physicians 


rises among their patients whose troubles are 
nervous and who chance to be on ‘the border 
line with the advent of the din of the 
Fourth of July. The Society for the 
Suppression of Unnecessary Noise has rec- 
ognized the fact that there is a work 
for it to do and this work has ac- 
cordingly been done and is being done. Hol- 
lis Godfrey devotes some attention to this idea 
and in his volume The Health of the City 
he points out that unnecessary noise keeps the 
nerves of the American people on edge and 
thus the celebration of a Fourth with the can- 
non’s roar, the rattle of musketry, the popping 
of pistols and the explosion of large and small 
crackers, to say nothing of mines and torpe- 
does appreciably shortens lives even if no 
mortal injury is inflicted. 


wt 
Pebbles 


“Is Mrs. Schnorer in?” asked the caller. 

“Yes, ma'am,” answered the maid-of-all- 
work in the boarding house. “She’s in her 
room.” 

“Are you sure?” ; 

“Yes, ma’am. I just overheard her taking 
a nap.”—Good Housekeeping. 


“You are wasting your time painting pic- 
tures.” 

“But I sell my pictures,” protested the 
artist. 

“And that convinces me that you can sell 
anything. Such being the case, why not take 
up life insurance, or steel bridges, or some- 
thing with big money in it?’—Home Herald. 


LINES FROM AN UNCLAIMED RIB. 


Ox, unknown man whose rib I am, 
Why don’t you come for me? 
A lonely, homesick rib I am, 
That would with others be! 
1 want to wed— 
There now, it’s said! 
(I won’t deny and fib)— ; 
I want my man to come at once and claim 
His rib! 


Some men have thought that I was theirs, 
But only for a bit; 
We found out soon it wouldn’t do; 
We didn’t seem to fit. 
There’s just one place, 
The only space 
I'll ft—(1 will not fib) 
I want that man to come at once and claim 


His rib! 


Oh, don’t you sometimes feel a lack, 
A new rib needed there? 
It’s I! Do come and get me soon 
Before I have gray hair! 
Come get me, dear! 
I’m homesick here; 
I want—(and I’ll not fib)— 
I want my man to come at once and claim 
His rib! 
—New York Times. 
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Bequests and Endowments 


ONE of the most serious questions 
connected with the conduct of benevo- 
lent organizations is that of the accumu- 
lation of permanent funds. Consider- 
able sums often come to a society by 
bequest, and often the donor’s name is 
attached to such a bequest, making it a 
permanent memorial of him. Often the 
donor requires the gift to be maintained. 
in perpetuity and its income only used 
for a definite purpose indicated by him. 
The question as to the propriety of such 
a permanent fund is raised by the enor- 
mous foundation which Mr. Rockefeller 
has proposed to establish, and which has 
alarmed some people because of its mag- 
nitude. 


We may say, to begin with, that by 
common consent it is proper and wise to 
establish such permanent funds for edu- 
cational purposes. Colleges and univer- 
sities cannot depend on spasmodic benef- 
icence. They must know what they can 
depend on, if private chartered institu- 
tions like Harvard and Yale. To be 
sure, there is a better way, and we have 
it in our State universities, and in our 
whole common school system, in which 
the present generation pays its own bills, 


but that is not yet the universal system. 
And _ yet, ideally, each generation 
should provide for itself. It is really 
not right that men should save wealth 
and, scrimp comfort or pleasure to spare 
the next generation. Often it is no char- 
ity to those that follow. It may make 
them mean and selfish. We have known 
an endowed church to cultivate the 
meanness and stinginess of its members. 
There have been benevolent societies 
which, instead of seeking the confidence 
and generosity of the public have made 
their funds the excuse for spending 
their income on lazy officials. 

Some organizations have the rule that 
all bequests should add to endowment, 
and officials may like that way. They 
say that this tends to a steady income as 
against alternate years of abundanice and 
stringency. But there is a better way 
which benevolent societies are beginning 
to practice. It is that by which all the 
larger bequests are put in a general 
fund, of which one-fifth will be spent 
every year. This fairly equalizes the 
expenditures, and does not hold back the 
principal from the benevolent work. A 
bequest is all spent in five years. Or the 
larger bequests or gifts may be given to 
some one of the ancillary objects of the 
organization, so as to relieve the parent 
society of annual expenditures for it. 
Thus a missionary society may have to 
support a college in China or Turkey, 
and, the transfer to it of a large bequest 
would make it independent of annual 
missionary aid. 

This is a pivotal, critical period in the 
history of the world’s civilization, much 
more than ever before. This has been 
the keynote of the Edinburgh Mission- 
ary Conference, as described by Dr. 
Stimson in our issue this week. A thou- 
sand dollars or a million dollars spent 
now for any one of a hundred good 
causes will do more, far more, than can 
the annual doling out of a 5 per cent. 
income. The profit, the compound in- 
terest on what is expended now and 
directly is vastly greater. The large 
social or educational or religious product 
of a large expenditure multiplies itself 
during all the years in which a similar 
funded gift is waiting to be appreciated. 

As a usual thing a fund should be 
terminated, within a moderate period of 
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years. We like the way in which the 
Peabody Fund for education in the 
South has been closed up. For a certain 
number of years, less than a generation, 
its income was distributed widely, in 
limited amounts, to schools. At last the 
trustees gave away the principal to estab- 
lish a normal college in Nashville, Tenn. 
They have used their best wisdom, and 
it will do the best sort of service. We 
like the very elastic conditions provided, 
in the scheme for this new Rockefeller 
foundation. The money can be used at 
the discretion of discreet trustees. But 
we would desire that not only should 
there be a rule forbidding the enlarge- 
ment of the endowment from its income, 
but also that the trustees might be at 
liberty at their discretion to expend the 
principal also and put it at immediate 
work for the uplift of the world. There 
will be other calls for benevolence thirty 
years hence, and there will be other rich 
men, just as rich and just as willing, un- 
less the social foundations are over- 
turned; and in that case the public will, 
out of its own resources, do all that we 
now ask of benevolence. Whether that 
will be better we do not know. This we 
do know, that in the majority of cases a 
gift tied up by a dead hand to some spe- 
cial form of charity in the course of a 
century is an injury to the public. We 
also know that such bequests to churches 
have in Europe and Latin America be- 
some such a peril and menace that the 
State has had to seize and sequestrate 
them. It would have been better for 
Church and State if such gifts had all 
been distributed in their own generation. 
ed 


Schooling in Democracy 


It is well to turn now and then from 
the obtrusive and discouraging develop- 
ment of class power, privilege, ostenta- 
tion, extravagance, wantonness, exploita- 
tion and cruelty, in a land that is conse- 
crated to freedom and the square deal; 
and to renew our faith in government 
by and for the people, by looking at 
some of the democratic habits which 
multitudes of Americans are acquiring, 
in their own way, by their own experi- 
menting, with no help from schools, or 
from a leisure class. 


Every year sees an enlarging propor- 
tion of the wage-earning population 
brought within a comprehensive labor 
organization. By that part of the press 
which addresses itself primarily to em- 
ploying and other business interests, the 
organization of labor is commonly 
spoken of as the work of “leaders,” 
“bosses” and “walking delegates,” as if 
the rank and file of the wage-earning 
population consisted of “dumb driven 
cattle,” without plans, ideas or principles, 
and knew no better than to be made use 
of by self-appointed organizers. Actual 
employers know, by their own too fre- 
quent contact with a live wire some- 
where, that the laboring population of 
the real world is not like the newspaper 
picture of it. But there is a large Philis- 
tine class in America, including some 
idlers, some curbstone brokers, some 
clerks, some professional men, which 
possesses exceedingly little real knowl- 
edge of life, and imagines the great 
army of wage-earning manual workers 
as not only unfit for political power, but 
as even too stupid to know or to look 
after its own interests. 

A little painstaking study of the actual 
conduct of the affairs of organized labor 
would be “improving” to the Philistine 
mind and enlightening to most of us. It 
would bring us to the interesting discov- 
ery that whether or not the American 
people as a whole is forgetting how to 
be democratic, the wage-earning part of 
the people is learning by persistent ex- 
periment how to be more and more 
democratic in the day by day work of 
organizing and carrying forward the 
labor movement. 

For example, within six months past, 
and in one instance within a few days 
past, employees of great railway systems 
have been deciding whether or not to 
strike. A momentous question of this 
kind is no longer decided by “leaders,” 
or even by a council of authorized repre- 
sentatives of local organizations. The 
question goes to the rank and file. Plen- 
ty of time is allowed for the voting. 
Coercion, or pressure of any kind, from 
above is b nly resented. Each indi- 
vidual wer listens to arguments pro 
and con akes up his mind, and votes 
as he tk ks. The decision is the delib- 
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erate determination of men who will 
have to endure the disasters of any 
judgment that turns out to be wrong. 


More slowly than wage earners in the 
mining, manufacturing and transporta- 
tion industries, yet steadily the farmers 
also are learning to work together, and 
to promote their common interests thru 
effective co-operation. And it is note- 
worthy that, wherever co-operation 
among farmers has become an important 
factor in the economy and politics of any 
section, the same schooling in democracy 
that the wage-earners are getting is ex- 
erting its discipline and producing con- 
crete results. Farmers’ co-operative en- 
terprises are almost invariably “run” in 
the last resort by the referendum vote. 
It is significant that it is in the sections 
where this schooling has for some time 
been going on, that experiments with the 
initiative and the referendum in local 
and State politics are most numerous, 
are most sincerely believed in by the peo- 


ple, and have thus far been most success- 
ful. 


Surely such facts as these may afford 
us encouragement. The struggle be- 
tween the People and the Privileged In- 
terests in this country, has already be- 
come an uncompromising one, and it will 
be fought to a finish. The question has 
to be determined whether the whole peo- 
ple are sovereign in this country, or 
whether the real sovereign is a minority 
that has obtained power thru bribery. 
corruption, graft and privilege created 
by legislative act. The issue turns upon 
the competence of the people to organ 
ize and to carry on collective action for 
the common good on democratic lines, 
and by democratic means. If the masses 
of the people do not possess adequate 
political ability, they must, of course, be- 
come subject to the rule of a clever min- 
ority that can organize government and 
law on lines of class distinction. And 
democratic ability is not inborn. It is 
developed by practice. It comes with 
actual trial and experiment. That millions 
of the people are now getting a demo- 
cratic schooling thru efforts to improve 
their economic condition, is the most sub- 
stantia! promise that we now have, that 
the people will continue to be masters of 
the situation, 


The Railroad and the Farmer 


TURNING the railroads from specula- 
tion to social co-operation means a great 
deal to the American people. Model 
farms, if run on up-to-date principles, 
owned and conducted as models by great 
railroads, mean a great deal more than is 
comprised in the usual term farming. The 
work of the railroads will substantially 
be that done by our agricultural colleges, 
only that the latter are localized so that 
the majority of the people do not get at 
them. These railroad farms should be 
open to the public, and bulletins should 
be issued, giving results of experiments. 
They will aim, of course, to embody the 
accumulated experience of experiment 
stations and colleges. 

All this together tends to bring to the 
front industrial education, and this sort 
of education is just now called for by 
the people. Our farmers are getting 
tired of having their boys educated away 
from the farm, and at last our commer- 
cial industries and carrying industries 
are learning that their own prosperity 
depends upon building up the agricul- 
ture of the country, and carrying our 
productive capacity up to the highest 
limit. We note that a few of our co- 
temporaries express a fear that the rail- 
roads mean something very different, 
and will end in getting control of the 
land and the water powers—as they al- 
ready are in control of the mines. We 
do not believe this to be among the pos- 
sibilities, nor is it in the mind and pur- 
pose of the leaders in the new move- 
ment. 

President Brown, of the Central, is a 
college man, and a believer in education. 
With J. J. Hill he sees clearly that our 
population is increasing faster than our 
productive capacity. We have got to do 
a great deal better farming in the 
United States than anything we have yet 
done. Taking the nine most important 
articles grown during the last year, in- 
cluding corn, wheat and oats, the Amer- 
ican farmer averaged as a return only 
fourteen dollars and twenty-three cents 
per acre. There are many acres in the 
United States, cultivated intensively and 
wisely, that make returns of from $500 
per acre to $4,000 per acre. The average 
reyenue of Florida per acre last year 
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was $125 and even this does not stand 
for anything like a just maximum. 

It will take some time to get rid of the 
old-fashioned, haphazard and guess- 
work land tillage. It will be hurried on 
we believe with more rapidity, by just 
such efforts as are being put forth by 
our railroads. That they can control the 
output to their own advantage exclu- 
sively we do not believe. 

President Brown, in his address at 
Cornell University, asserted that the 
railroad had no other object in view at 
present than to show, by simple and in- 
expensive methods, under the superin- 
tendence of a live farmer, how the great- 
est yield could be got out of any soil; 
and at the same time the soil be on the 
road of improvement. Now it happens 
that this can be accomplished, and these 
two ends united in one, if what is known 
of legumes and cover crops is put in 
practice. The Central Road has already 
picked out its general superintendent of 
farms, and we imagine that within the 
next ten years this sort of education will 
make the farm superintendent a man of 
just as much importance to the road as 
the superintendent of the rolling stock. 

Do not fail to bear in mind that this 
movement is sure to turn out a school 
for commerce and railroaders quite as 
important as for the farmers themselves. 
The traffickers will learn that to make 
goods is greater than to carry them. The 
farmer—even the heaviest water-logged 
old farmer can teach some very im- 
portant lessons in economics, and the 
farmer that is up-to-date is a most 
splendid example of the folly of busi- 
ness conceit and business bigotry. Our 
transporters and haulers have needed 
just such company, and just such a les- 
son. There should not be a sharp sep- 
aration of classes of industry. The 
farmer who ships his apples from 
Oregon to New York ought to have 
some knowledge of his goods after they 
leave his orchard. This long distance 
haulage is a new thing, and it has sepa- 
rated producer and consumer altogether 
too much. The keynote to prosperity 
lies in restoring as much as possible a 
close connection between producer and 
consumer. 

We are now enduring the reign of 
the middleman, and a half dozen profits 


have to be tacked on to everything we 
eat and wear before it can gét from the 
farm to the user. The railroad stands in 
a good position to help us solve this 
problem. President Brown says wisely 
that the true economy of our Eastern 
farmers is to learn what products they 
can most advantageously grow, and then 
understand the nearest and most con- 
venient market for the disposal of these 
products. 

In other words, it looks like the be- 
ginning of an era of good will between 
the shipper and the grower. This will 
increase the product of the producer 
quite as much as the profits of the 
hauler, and it is plainly good business 
policy all around. Thousands of run- 
down farms are run down, not from bad 
management so much as from ignorance 
concerning marketing. The proposition 
before these new railroad farms is to 
secure good management, with sufficient 
capital behind the work, and then to see 
that the crops are sold to the best ad- 
vantage. Heretofore the railroad has 
gone off by itself; has been operated for 
its own sole interest; forgetting that the 
prosperous farmer was a _ necessity to 
permanent profit in railroading. It has 
been a case of disagreement between 
Nature’s partners. In fact it is getting 
to be a generally apprehended fact, that, 
in these days of internationalism, and 
when nations cover whole continents, we 
have got to work together or fail to- 
gether. 

What is called a worn-out soil is not 
worn out; it is simply being worked 
under the depressing hand of ignorance. 
There is not any longer an excuse of this 
sort for deserting old farms. Land can 
be used to its utmost, producing annu- 
ally the heaviest possible crops, and still 
grow fatter every year. The graduate 
of an agricultural college knows this; 
the old timer did not know it. The 
president of a railroad was not expected 
to know it until very recently; if he has 
found it out it is for mutual advantage. 
The legumes and the compost pile will 
keep any land rich, and make it contin- 
uaily richer. But when the farm is 
brought to its best, and its productive 
power to its maximum—if that can be 
supposed—the railroad is needed to 
carry the corn and wheat and hay to 











market. So what can possibly be wiser 
than a wedding of the two industrial 
factors? 

President Brown is not far out of the 
way that high class farming will feed 
an enormously growing population; will 
do it at moderate prices, and leave a 
splendid export balance. At the same 
time good business methods will so re- 
duce the cost of tillage, that altho prices 
will be considerably reduced, the condi- 
tion of the farmer will not be deprest. 
That the tariff must not meddle so gen- 
erally with prices, outside of the grow- 
ers’ and the haulers’ calculations, goes 
for the saying, The one thing that has not 
been heretofore worked on _ business 
methods is tilling the soil and feeding 
the people. Hereafter the farm must be 
conducted on the highest principles of 
both science and craft. The farmer will 
stand halfway between the agricultural 
college on the one hand and the great 
hauling forces on the other ; and in close 
touch with both. 

& 


The Organization of Ill-Health 


In our editorial on a national Bureau 
of Health, June 9, we called attention to 
all the arguments there are in favor of 
the organization of such a national de- 
partment. The bill introduced into the 
recent Congress by Senator Owen, of 
Oklahoma, proposes the establishment 
of a Department of Health, with a par- 
ity to that of Agriculture and the others 
that have accomplished so much good. In 
spite of the many reasons—financial, 
purely physical, even moral—that there 
are for such a development of govern- 
ment, since the introduction of the 
Owen bill there has been a decided 
manifestation of opposition. The most 
interesting feature of this opposition has 
been the manifest organization of it. 
The literature is issued under the name 
of the National League for Medical 
Freedom. Within a few weeks three 
enormous advertisements have appeared 
in newspapers thruout the country urg- 
ing people to write to their Congress- 
man in protest against the Owen bill for 
a national Department of Health. Such 
advertisements cost much money. It is 
evident, then, that there must be a 
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rather thoro organization and good 
financial backing for the opposition to a 
movement that seems so surely fraught 
with nothing but benefits for the people 
of this country. 

We have called this The Organization 
of Ill-Health, because that is exactly 
what this organized opposition is en- 
deavoring to accomplish. But is it pos- 
sible that there are any interests in this 
country which have at heart the con- 
tinued ill-health of our people, or who 
at least have many money reasons why 
various forms of disease and ill-health 
should not be eradicated? Those who are 
familiar with the recent medical history 
of this country know that there are not 
a few such interests. Commercial inter- 
ests have always been inclined to run 
counter to measures for the general 
health of the people, whenever it seemed 
as tho their present interests might be 
affected by health measures. Even when 
they were short-sighted enough not to 
see that in the end health regulations 
would benefit them, their opposition was 
none the less outspoken. For instance, 
the merchants of the Southern States 
often combined in various ways and 
used all their influence, political, munici- 
pal and State, for the suppression of 
diffusion of information with regard to 
the existence of yellow fever. This al- 
ways worked harm to them in the end, 
but they continued until the discovery of 
the mosquito and therefore of the power 
to suppress yellow fever to follow this 
short-sighted policy. 

Just the same thing happened with re- 
gard to plague in San Francisco. There 
was constant denial by commercial in- 
terests of the existence of plague there. 
For the local health authorities to have 
ventured to proclaim its existence would 
have meant bitter, intolerant rancor and 
probably enmities that would seriously 
hurt any citizens of San Francisco who 
would attempt it. Even after the 
Marine Hospital Service made it very 
clear that plague actually was there, 
every effort was made to suppress or at 
least to minimize the significance of this 
fact. The consequence was that a long 
and costly campaign for the eradication 
of plague has had to be carried on, and 
we are not sure whether success has 
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crowned the efforts of the public health 
authorities. From the rats the plague 
spread to certain other rodents, notably 
squirrels, and plague bacilli have been 
found in these animals at such a dis- 
tance from San Francisco itself that we 
are not sure whether there may not be 
an outbreak of the disease at some dis- 
tant point quite unexpectedly. Each 
month almost has brought surprises in 
the investigations of the spread of the 
bacilli of plague to other forms of ro- 
dents, until those closest in touch with 
the Marine Hospital Service are quite 
dubious as to the ultimate result. 

This is what happens whenever com- 
mercial interests think themselves likely 
to be injured even by measures that are 
well calculated to foster public health. 
Here is the African in the wood pile in 
the case of the organized opposition to 
the Owen bill. There are a number of 
commercial interests in this country thac 
do not want an independent national De- 
partment of Health. In recent years we 
have had many exposures of the patent 
medicine swindle. We have learned that 
most of the most popular patent medi- 
cines, the so-called tonics, were nothing 
more than dilute alcohol with certain 
bitter drugs so as to make them taste 
mediciny. Physicians have seen alcohol 
habits formed as a consequence of freely 
imbibing these alcoholic preparations. 
Some of them were meant particularly 
for women’s diseases, and the conse- 
quence has been a feminine nipping at 
alcoholic products that has worked seri- 
ous harm to the women of the country. 
We have also found that the headache 
powders so commonly advertised were 
composed of drugs which, when taken 
as freely as was advised on the labels of 
many of these preparations, were seri- 
ously dangerous. We have had not a 
‘few, but many, deaths as a consequence 
of them. The soothing syrups for chil- 
dren mostly contained opium and were 
seriously injuring the growing child at 
an important period of its development, 
and adding to the number of nervous 
wrecks with tendencies to drug addic- 
tions in after life that we had in this 
country. 

For a time after these exposures the 
patent medicine swindlers were very 


quiet. In many cases their advertise- 
ments disappeared from their usual 
places. Now they are gaining cour- 
age again. The American people have 
proverbially a very short memory for 
such exposures. The patent medicine 
people dread very much the organization 
of a national Department of Health, be- 
cause this will sadly interfere with their 
now happy prospect of reviving their 
business and fattening their purses at 
the cost of the health of our people. 
This is one element in the opposition 
organized for ill-health. 

There are others. There are a num- 
ber of people in this country who would 
like to be freer to foist drugs, impure 
foods and questionable products of 
many kinds on our inhabitants, so as to 
make money, cost what it might in the 
health of those who consumed them. 
The consumer’s purse they are inter- 
ested in, but not his health. The organi- 
zation of the national Bureau of Health, 
with its strict enforcement of the Pure 
Food and Drugs Act, and its sure tend- 
ency to further protect by legislation the 
health of our people, is a dread specter 
to such exploiters of the public, and, of 
course, they want to lay it if possible. 

The League for Medical Freedom has 
a rallying cry. It is that the doctors are 
trying to create a medical monopoly— 
a doctors’ trust. They insist that the 
Owen bill is due to the American Med- 
ical Association. As a matter of fact 
the bill emanates from the Senator from 
Oklahoma himself, and the movement 
for a national Department of Health has 
been organized, not by the American 
Medical Association, but by the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred of the American 
Asscciation for the Advancement of 
Science. This organization, as is well 
known, consists not of physicians, but of 
the united scientists of the country, and 
only a very small proportion of physi- 
cians are in the membership. The Com- 
mittee of One Hundred contains the 
names of many of the representative 
thinking citizens of this country. They 
come from all over the country. It is 
absolutely absurd to talk about such men 
as organizing a medical trust. Practi- 
tioners of all the different cults in medi- 
cine are agreed that a national Depart- 
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ment of Health would be a good thing, 
and cannot possibly interfere with pres- 
ent State laws as. to medical practice. 
This organization of opposition should 
of itself be a strong argument for the 
Owen bill. We have the Organization 
of Ill-Health for commercial reasons. 
Let us recognize and appreciate at their 
true value exactly the elements that are 
engaged in it. 
Js 


Primitive instincts die 
Modern Savagery hard. Like error 

mixed with a little 
truth, as Spencer pointed out in “First 
Principles,” they are extremely tenacious 
of life. In the disgusting exhibition of 
brutality to which the country has been 
treated in the Jeffries-Johnson fight we 
have an analogous instance. Ruskin 
somewhere calls war the supreme game, 
because life is the stake. The observer 
is sure that every resource of mind and 
body will be exerted where a mistake is 
irretrievable. In a measure this may ac- 
count for the admiration with which a 
large and as a rule not very cultured 
class in the community follows the brutal 
They are reviv- 


details of a prizefight. 
ing within themselves the instincts of a 
far-off savage ancestry, whose admira- 
tion for purely physical prowess entered 
helpfully into their struggle for survival 


and dominance. But we are living in 
times that can derive no benefit from ex- 
hibitions like this, for they exalt in man 
the brute of the stone age. Mountain- 
eering, exploration and sane athletic 
games afford scope to develop in the 
modern man those qualities of strength, 
courage and endurance which deserve 
admiration because they are the expres- 
sion of intelligence and not of brutality. 
There is. another deplorable aspect of the 
recent fight, which places a heavy re- 
sponsibility upon its promoters. It 
might have been foreseen that the match- 
ing of a white man and a negro would 
rouse the passions of race hatred thru- 
out the country. This has taken place. 
rom every quarter come reports of race 
riots with a long list of dead and wound- 
ed. Like the Hexenlehrling these apos- 
tles of savagery have unchained demons 
of disorder whom they are powerless 
to lay. 


There is an admuir- 
able society in Bos- 
ton called the “Soci- 
ety for the Protection of Native Plants.” 
A recent leaflet of this society, written 
by Walter Deane, makes a strong appeal 
to spare our roadside scenery. Mr. 
Leane pleads against the present-day 
tendency to “clear up” the roadsides by 
cutting down the very plants that beau- 
tify them, and which our modern land- 
scape gardeners are striving to repro- 
duce in private grounds and _ public 
parks. He says: 

“The amount of information that the coun- 
try roadside can impart to him who seeks it 
is unlimited. One day I took a short walk 
along a country road in New Hampshire, 
where the roadside tangle was left untouched. 
It did not harm the road, and it did not en- 
croach upon the field beyond. Out of curi- 
osity I began to note the plants along the 
way. In ten minutes, of trees, shrubs and 
smaller plants I had written down sixty-five 
species. It is this feast for the eye and the 
mind that makes country roads so attractive.” 
It will be well for road commissioners 
and the owners of roadside property to 
think on these things and conserve our 
greatest rural beauty. 


& 


The future is not with 
dirigible balloons, That 
seems settled. A huge 
balloon, like that of the Zeppelin airship 
smashed in a forest the other day, is the 
plaything of the winds. It cannot force 
itself against them. It presents to the 
wind an immense surface, giving the 
wind every advantage. Then its mate- 
rial, oiled silk or something like it, 
makes it easily torn. The balloon is a 
plaything and a dangerous one when it 
attempts to fight a storm. It is true that 
there have been scores of accidents also 
in flying aeroplanes; but in their case 
there is more hope of ultimate success. 
We doubt if it will ever be prudent to 
use even an aeroplane in a hurricane. 
Even birds, who have a million years’ 
experience in flying, seek shelter in a 
storm. Possibly the albatross can fly 
with the storm, but more probably it 
settles on the water. The material of 
an aeroplane does not give surface for 
the crash of a sudden wind. Its level 
planes are aligned with the winds, and 
yet the gusts are dangerous. We have 
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much to learn in aviation, but all is 
hopeful; and a thousand inventors are 
busy with the problem which will give 
us ultimate control of the air, so that we 
may hope that, as the unsociable sea has 
become the connecting roads of nations, 
so the one common air and sky will give 
us a new earth as well as a new heaven. 
& 
A paragraph in the 
annual report of the 
sritish Consul General 
for New York, entitled “The Formation 
of an American Type,” is receiving much 
comment from the British press. It is 
based upon the preliminary report made 
to Congress by the Immigration Com- 
mission on the development of a distinct 
American type in the descendants of Eu- 
ropean immigrants. The investigation 
was undertaken in the first instance to 
obtain data on the question of the effect 
of American conditions upon the de- 
scendants of foreigners. For this pur- 
pose a sub-committee under the direction 
of a professor of Columbia University 
began work in the public schools of New 
York, by taking careful scientific meas- 
urements of the children of Sicilians and 
Hebrews. The results obtained so far in- 
dicate that the descendants of European 
immigrants change their type so com- 
pletely in the first generation that they 
differ essentially from their foreign-born 
parents. Even the form of the head, 
which has always been considered a more 
or less permanent hereditary feature, un- 
dergoes considerable change. It was 
found, for instance, that the American- 
born children of the long-headed Sicilians 
and those of the round-headed East Eu- 
ropean Hebrews exhibit nearly the same 
intermediate head form. The Commis- 
sion feels that it is too early to pronounc? 
finally upon the changes indicated by the 
results obtained. But broadly speaking 
they tend to justify the suspicion with 
which anthropologists have lately come 
to regard head forms as criteria for 
racial classification. Much more observa- 
tion is necessary before safe conclusions 
can be drawn on this point. Those who 
feared the effect upon the State of unas- 
similable immigrants will draw assurance 
rom this report. Whatever the effect of 
education may be, the complex conditions 
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of American life seem determined to 
mold the children of immigrants into 
physical conformity to an American type. 
& 

Here are two contrasted 
A Contrast events to which we call the 

attention of those interested 
in comparative morality. The East High 
School, of Cleveland, Ohio, graduated 
this year 94 young men and women in 
the scientific course and 62 in the clas- 
sical course. It sends annually a large 
number to the universities and the tech- 
nological schools. ‘The school receives 
children from homes in one of the best 
sections of the city. The valedictorian 
this year, standing at the head of his 
class, was a mulatto boy, Daniel D. 
Fowler. By his ability, courtesy and 
modesty this colored boy has won the 
respect of his classmates, and when in 
his address the principal of the school 
referred to him, the large class punc- 
tuated his words with loud applause. 
That is one story. The other comes 
from high schools in East Orange and 
Newark, N. J. In one case there was a 
colored girl and in the other case a col- 
ored boy among the graduates. It has 
been a custom for the graduating class 
to conclude its festivities with a dance. 
But the pupils were not willing to 
allow the colored boy or girl to be pres- 
ent, and refused them tickets. It was a 
cruel insult to those who had as much 
right as any to the privileges of the occa- 
sion. It was a brave girl who had pre- 
sumably endured many slights in her 
determination to secure’ an education, 
and she ought to have been met with 
encouragement and good will. Probably 
the parents were more to blame than the 
white children, whose conduct in this 
affair shows them less worthy of honor 
than those to whom they denied the 
Christian fellowship of equal oppor- 
tunity and the decency of equal courtesy. 

x 


Jane has just received 
Jane and Maud an honorary degree from 

Yale. Maud has just 
given “Twelfth Night” at the University 
of California. Jane is writing the story 
of her life. Maud depicts the story of 
another’s life. Jane is historic. Maud is 
histrionic. Jane improves the work house. 
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Maud 


Maud elevates the play house. 
appeals to the imagination, Jane to the 


heart. Maud fascinates, Jane sympa- 
thizes. These are two of the best be- 
loved women in the United States. 
st 
In the death of 
The Supreme Court Chief Justice Ful- 
ler last week the 
Supreme Court loses possibly its strong- 
est member. Simple in his habits, a 
plain and agreeable gentleman, a great 
jurist, he upheld for over twenty years 
the very best traditions of the. great 
bench over which he presided. If Jus- 
tice Moody retires next autumn, as is 
now expected, President Taft will be 
called upon to fill four vacancies in the 
Supreme Court since he came into office. 
He has already appointed Judge Lurton 
and Governor Hughes. These men, to- 
gether with the successors of Justices 
Fuller and Moody, may, by their deci- 
sions, change the whole economic and 
financial history of the country. Cer- 
tainly no public duty that devolves upon 
the President under the Constitution is 
of more far reaching importance and re- 
quires more wisdom and delicacy than 
the selection of a judge of the United 
States Supreme Court. Fortunately Mr. 
Taft, with his own experience on the 
bench, can be depended upon to keep the 
personnel of the court up to its high 
standard as the greatest judicial tribunal 
of the world. And the report that Gov- 
ernor Hughes will succeed to the office 
of Chief Justice is a proof of this. 
& 
Farmers are again crying 
Help Wanted for help, and the help 
problem is going to crowd 
on us this summer as it never did be- 
fore. Wages are very high, higher than 
the farmer can pay under ordinary con- 
ditions, but they are freely offered and 
promptly paid. Employment agencies 
are swamped with orders for good men, 
ranging from two dollars and a half to 
three dollars per day. There is a largely 
increased area of wheat and other 
grains, and the harvest is going to call 
every man into the field, good, bad and 
indifferent. Gardening has immensely 
enlarged its areas in the irrigated sec- 
tions of the West, and wherever inten- 
sive farming has made itself felt. Or- 


chards of from one thousand to fifty 
thousand trees are being planted, and to 
gather their crops will tax the owners. 
Unfortunately in this case skilled help is 
needed, to prevent the crop from being 
ruined in handling. In some way this 
help problem must be managed differ- 
ently from what it has been. ‘The dis- 
tribution of population is all wrong. We 
do not wonder that a mass meeting 
should have been held at Cooper Union 
the other night to consider congestion ; 
or that they passed a resolution calling 
for the immediate appointment of an ex- 
pert and unpaid commission to “devise 
measures and legislation to relieve the 
present and prevent future congestion 
of population.” Machinery, with elec- 
trical power, is going to do a great deal 
more than it has done in some depart- 
ments of farm labor, but the call for 
hands will be enough to give every man, 
woman and child in the United States 
employment, if we could only place them 
where they belong. 


United States Entomologist 
Howarc tells us that he proposes 
to inaugurate a campaign for the 
absolute elimination of the house fly, that 
ideal of filth and instrument for spread- 
ing malarious or other diseases. It is 
astonishing with what ease the number 
of these pests can be reduced so that 
they shall become insignificant. They 
breed in horse manure for the most part, 
and for that reason uncleanly stables 
are specially to be put an end to. A sin- 
gle pest hole of this sort neglected for a 
few weeks by its owner will breed flies 
enough to make a very large neighbor- 
hood miserable. A strong wind will 
carry them in clouds for half a mile, and 
by noting the wind one may trace the 
pests back to their origin. We believe 
that Dr. Howard will have a big job on 
his hands, but not at all an impossible 
undertaking. Already in the post offices 
are to be found State bulletins explain- 
ing the problem to uninformed people. 
The State Board of Health in Florida 
has printed its bulletin on cloth, and 
given it a very thoro distribution. It 
tells the people that flies breed in excre- 
ment of all sorts, in decaying vegetables, 
garbage and dead animals; that they are 
Nature’s scavengers, but as such should 
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never be allowed to enter human dwell- 
ings or touch our food; that stables 
should be thoroly cleaned every day, and 
the accumulations covered with lime and 
sand. It urges that the sick with con- 
tagious diseases be treated under a net, 
ooth for safety to others and comfort for 
themselves. Food should always be 
screened, and especially fruits, salads and 
whatever else does not require to be 
cooked. The bulletin warns the people 
that flies will carry typhoid fever, if 
given an opportunity, to food in the 
kitchen and dining room. The secret of 
getting rid of flies is, first, cleanliness, 
and, secondly, screening all entrances 
into the house, especially the kitchen and 
dining room. ‘The bulletin closes with 
this taking acrostic: 


Flies are disease carriers; 

Live and breed in all kinds of filth; 
Infect food and drink by germ-laden feet. 
Each female fly can lay 150 eggs. 

Should be kept out of dwellings. 


s 

There is a bill before the Albany 
Legislature, such as comes before the 
legislatures of other States, which, while 
generally wise, has one provision applied 
to cities whose purpose is to make vice 
safe and protect men from contamina- 
tion in resorts which ought to be abso- 
lutely supprest. A medical supervision 
of bad women, to fit them for their bad 
business, is no more needed than such a 
supervision of the men who visit them. 
It is a confession of cowardly incom- 
petence to say that men will be bad, and 
therefore safe resorts must be provided 
for them. Not one such resort should 
be allowed, and if discovered, the same 
treatment should be meted out to both 
sexes. The disease of vice, the black 
plague, disables and kills more men and 
women—yes, innocent women—than the 
white plague of tuberculosis, and its ex- 
tirpation should call for the most drastic 
measures. But it is futile to send one 
sex to the hospital and let the other run 
free. 

a 

Those who are advocating the open- 
ing of a canal system from the Lakes to 
the Gulf, and then from the Lakes to the 
Atlantic, and then an inshore canal sys- 
tem down to Florida, and a canal across 
Northern Florida into the Gulf of Mex- 


ico, are confronted all the time by the 
fact that Canada has very nearly com- 
pleted a canal system from Georgian 
Bay across to Montreal, cutting out Lake 
Erie from Western shipments, and, of 
course, New York State as well. Mean- 
while, the $101,000,000 barge canal 
seems likely to become a back number, 
for while ships will go direct from the 
Great Lakes to the ocean by way of the 
Georgian Bay Ship Canal, all ships 
reaching Buffalo will have to be unload- 
ed and their contents carried in barges 
to New York City. The Grange and the 
farmers were emphatically opposed to 
this canal, and it begins to look as if 
their opposition was based on common 
sense. 
& 


Everybody praises the Swedes. There 
are no better people in the world. No 
more desirable class of immigrants 
comes to this country. We have a new 
evidence of their superior character in 
the result of a plebiscite on the question 
of the entire suppression of the liquor 
traffic thruout the country. Out of an 
entire population of 5,400,000 there are 
3,200,000 over eighteen, of both sexes, 
entitled to vote. Of these 1,700,000 
voted for prohibition and only 12,500 
against it. So the Swedish saloon sys- 
tem will come to an end. 


& 


We judge the end of Finland has not 
come yet, even altho the Russian Duma 
has passed. the bill putting all the acts of 
the Finnish Diet under its authority. 
This piece of tyranny and bad faith, 


‘which is parallel to what would be done 


if Congress should withdraw all State 
rights from New York, may for the 
present drive many Finns to emigrate, 
but times are moving fast, and the time 
will come before long when the Duma 
will represent the people and not the 
ruling class. 
& 


Four women “coeds” have just. re- 
ceived “High Honors” at the Wesleyan 
Commencement. No men “coeds” could 
get higher than plain “Honors.” Wes- 
leyan is the university, it will be remem. 
bered, where the men don’t believe ir 
coeducation. 
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THE NEW BUILDING OF THE BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST COMPANY. 


100 Franklin street. 


THE Boston Safe Deposit and Trust 
Company, which was organized in 1875, 
has just removed to its new  build- 
ing at 100 Franklin street from its 
former location on Milk street in Boston. 
This company with its perpetual charter 
is authorized to act as executor and trus- 
tee under wills, assignee, administrator 
of estates, trustee under individual de- 
bentures, and also as guardian of prop- 
erty, in all of which capacities it can 
offer many substantial advantages over 
individuals. The field of operations in 
which a trust company may be found 
useful is constantly growing, and to the 


original tepartments many have recent- 
ly been added. The Boston Safe Deposit 
and Trust Company receives in the 
ordinary course for care and manage- 
ment real and personal property from 
those who may desire to be relieved 
from personal attention to these matters. 
It is especially convenient for one going 
abroad or traveling in this country who 
desires to escape the duty of clipping 
coupons from bonds, crediting dividend 
checks and collecting rents. The Trust 
Company is always found at its place of 
office. Its doors are open on every busi- 
(Continued on page 54.) 
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The Automobile Menace 


Look out of your office window, no 
matter what city you are in, and you will 
see an automobile. Try to cross the 
street and one of them is more than 
likely to come along with sounding horn 
warning the pedestrian to get out of the 
way. If a man is deaf or a little slow 
in his footsteps he is too frequently run 
down and the chauffeur sets up as a de- 
fense that the accident was quite una- 
voidable. Every one knows that more 
than half the “unavoidable” accidents 
could be avoided if the cars were run 
slower and more attention was paid to 
the rights of others in their use of the 
public streets. The automobile almost 
monopolizes the country roads and has 
become a positive menace. It looms 
large in the annals of accidents as re- 
ported by accident insurance companies. 
The Secretary of State of Indiana has 
recently found that the automobile is also 
a menace in a financial way. According 
to his report covering the months of 
April and May he issued 3,564 licenses 
for automobiles for the two months, As- 
suming an average of $1,000 for each 
car, it would of course appear that $3,- 
564,000 had been spent for automobiles 
in Indiana within a period of sixty days. 
The statement has been made that in 
Indianapolis alone more than _ 1,900 
homes have been mortgaged during the 
past year in order that householders may 
buy cars. The menace of the automobile 
now threatens the stability of the home, 
and the danger is by no means confined 
to Indiana. Even farmers are buying 
them. Perhaps you can hear or see one 
of these ‘“‘devil wagons” while you read 
this paragraph about them. It would be 
worth while to think of them seriously, 
with the view of reducing the hazard 
tLey undoubtedly signify. The bankers 
of Kansas City and of the Southwest 
who are dependent on the Kansas City 
banks have. agreed to lend no money to 
any one who intends to use it with which 
to buy a motor car. The bankers of 
Kansas are alive to the menace of the 
automobile, as well they may be when 
it is understood that $32,000,000 were 
invested in motor cars in that State dur- 
ing the last twelve months. 


Not long ago a fire insurance agent 
in New Bedford, Mass, strolled into the— 


Acushnet Saw Mill Company’s office and 
began talking with the mill superintend- 
ent about fire insurance. The superin- 
tendent did not seem to be very much 
interested, but while he was talking with 
the insurance agent a fire broke out in 
his mill and did $50,000 worth of dam- 
age. The fire was caused by friction in 
a wooden pulley. If insurance on the 
plant had been in force when the fire 
took place the insuring company would 
have paid the loss. As it was, the 
Acushnet company had to pay it. 


A SIGNIFICANT difference between the 
celebration of July Fourth this year and 
last is seen in a marked reduction of the 
reported accidents and deaths. Last year 
the total number of deaths was 44. This 
year the death roll contained but 24 
names. There was also a big decrease 
in casualties thruout the United States 
as the result of a safe and sane observ- 
ance of the day as advocated by us. The 
work required to be done by the police 
and fire departments was reduced to a 
minimum. Let the good work go on! 
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ness day of the year for the transaction 
of any business in relation to its. trusts. 
The company as a company never takes 
a vacation. The new building now oc- 
cupied by this Boston company is the 
largest in New England. It is equipped 
with every known modern facility for 
doing business and has every safeguard. 
There are over seventy coupon rooms of 
the most modern construction on the 
same floor with the vault, affording 
every convenience as well as absolute 
secrecy for the examination of papers or 
other business. Visitors are always wel- 
come and any desired information re- 
garding trusts and banking is cheerfully 
given to interested parties. The capital 
and surplus of the Boston Safe Deposit 
and Trust Company is $3,000,000, and 
its total resources are $13,738,420. The 
officers are: Charles E. Rogerson, presi- 
dent; George E. Goodspeed, treasurer, 


and Henry A. Fenn, secretary and man- . 


ager of the safe deposit department. 








